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THE INDIAN UNCLE. 
BY LESLIE KEITH, AUTHOR OF “‘ LISBETH,” ‘‘ A TROUBLESOME PAIR,” ETC., ETC. 





TO HER THE LETTER WAS HANDED, AND SHE READ IT. 


CHAPTER I.—MISTRESS AND MAID. 


N the middle of a great tent-bed an old lady sat 
erect. The light of the April morning shining 
through the red damask curtains warmed the 

ivory pallor of her cheeks, and brought back a 
flush of youth to the face that had been beautiful 
in its day, and had still in old age a great charm 
and grace. A letter, written upon thin paper, and 
bearing a foreign stamp, lay on her knee; she 
looked at it examiningly, and, opening it, carefully 
read it without spectacles. Katherine Gordon— 
who had been Katherine Noble, sixty years or 
more ago, when as a noted Edinburgh belle she 
had turned the heads of all the young sparks as 
she walked in Princes Street wearing a sprigged 
Ayrshire muslin and a purple velvet pelisse—was 
proud of many things, and among them of her 
eyesight. For at eighty few people can read a 
man’s careless scrawl as easily as this old lady 


skipped over the lines of the letter before her— 
and that behind the curtains that, drawn close, 
made a little chamber of the vast bed—a dim 
seclusion in which she sat straight as a dart 
without even a pillow to support her spine. Her 
back, which never craved sofa or easy-chair, was 
another source of great gratification to her, but the 
thing of which she was most proud was her right 
to sign herself Katherine Gordon, and to claim 
kinship with that ancient house. The letter on 
her lap was from one of the clan—hence her keen 
interest in it. 

To her, drawing back the curtains with a brisk 
hand and letting in a flood of yellow light, pre- 
sently came another old woman, little younger 
than herself, but plumper, ampler, redder, as if 
time had passed her by, finding in the. coarser 
material less scope for those fine touches that had 
chiselled the face of her mistress till it resembled 
an exquisite ivory carving. To her the letter was 
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handed, and she read it—a pair of honest spec- 
tacles drawn from her pocket and set astride her 
nose—with an equal interest if with less ease than 
her mistress. Presently her satisfaction broke 
loose. 

“We'll hae to set oor best fit forrit noo,” she 
said, her voice cheerful and elated. “I said to 
mysel’, when I saw Postie linkin’ round the corner, 
‘there’s news for us the day.’ I can aye tell by 
the way he cocks his ee’ at the hoose.” 

“To hear you speak,” said the old lady dis- 
dainfully, “one would think a Gordon had never 
seen the outside of a letter before—and Postie 
here every day of his life !” 

“’Deed, an’ he’s here ower aften, if it’s thir 
hempies ben the hoose an’ their jo’s your mind’s 
dwelling on, mem, but ye ken as weel as me it’s no 
once in the year we get a scart o’ the pen frae 
Adam Gordon in Indy. And to think he suld be 
sending hame a friend o’ his to the auld hoose ! 
Sirce me, but I wuss it had been the lad Adam 
himsel’, It’s time he shook the dust o’ that black 
heathen country aff his heels an’ settled down wi’ 
his ain kith and kin. The man’s nae bairn. He’s 
but ten year younger than the shirra’, an’ he'll 
no see saxty again, for a’ he wears a tousie red 
wig that micht set a haflin laddie.” 

“Ye know too much, Ann Lauder.” 

‘““Hoot, I ken nae mair than yersel’, mem, an’ 
no that muckle, seeing ye were woman grown 
when I was but a lassie, but I mind the day 
Adam Gordon cam’ into this weary world as 
though it was but yesterday. Thir auld airms 
were the first to haud him, and when I opened the 
bit shawlie roond his pow to tak’ a keek at the 
bairnie, there were his twa muckle black een 
glancing up at me like teadishes. ‘Eh, but ye’re a 
mettlesome lad,’ says I, ‘an’ ye’ll be a credit to 
the Gordons yet,’ whilk ye micht say was in the 
nature o’ prophecy, mem, for there’s nae gain- 
saying that oor Adam’s the muckle man o’ the 
faimily noo.” 

“That’s fine hearing for me, and it ill sets your 
tongue, Ann Lauder, that served the best of 
masters for fifty years and more.” 

“Weel, I’m no denying that the auld maister 
was a braw man, an’ a clever lawyer, an’ a guid 
citizen, but ye see he was nae but a paper lord 
when a’s said an’ dune, an’ for a’ he was Bassen- 
dean, you’re but Mistress Gordon to the day 0’ 
your death. I’m no the one to despise titles when 
they’re honestly come by, though the Gordons 
disna need ony handles to lift their name afore 
folk, an’, as ye ken fine, I’m all for subjection in 
the woman—in vreason—but I’ve nae broo o’ a 
man setting himsel’ aboon the woman that’s gien 
hersel’ to him, hert an’ gear an’ a’—Lord Bassen- 
dean an’ Mistress Gordon! It’s no respectable, 
say what ye like !” 

“Ye impudent woman! It’s easy seen why 
ye were left hinging on the bough !” 

‘‘’Deed, it wasna for want o’ the wale o’ the 
men, but I hadna your taste, mem, for gangin’ in 
harness.” 

The speakers were Ann Lauder, servant, friend, 
adviser, rebuker, controller of the Gordon house- 
hold, and her mistress, the widow of a late judge of 
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the Court of Session—and both of them had spent 
most of their long lives in the Scottish capital. 
It was an Edinburgh of an older day they knew 
in their declining years—the Edinburgh of fifty 
years ago, which had neither Presbyterian nor 
Episcopalian cathedral, nor medical school, nor 
suburban railway, nor tramcar; an Edinburgh 
when gentility still housed itself in George Square ; 
when the old thorns in the Lovers’ Loan made a 
blossoming pathway from north to south, linking 
the few scattered country houses to the town ; 
when stately yellow chariots drawn by big white 
horses were still to be seen in the spacious 
leisurely streets, and sturdy citizens could walk 
from one of its borders to the other upon their own 
feet. 

Katherine Gordon could look back indeed on 
many changes since she had come as a bride from 
the north to settle in the grey city, but these were 
as nothing to the innovations that have taken place 
since her day, sweeping aside the old _land- 
marks, and turning the douce, sober town into a 
great centre of bustling activity. Perhaps there 
are no such old women now as the mistress and 
maid who lived in the family house on the best 
side of George Square—the side that then looked 
out upon the green meadows, the big, unkempt, 
citizen playground ; for character had elbow-room 
in those days, and oddnesses had freedom to 
develop. Between them, at least, they briskly 
ruled the family, settled its affairs, intermeddled 
with kindly benevolence, counselled its sons and 
daughters, kept the younger folk in their places in 
the time-honoured fashion that prevailed before 
obedient parents were invented. 

Ann Lauder, born in the old house of Bassen- 
dean, while yet that remnant of a once goodly 
lowland property remained to the Gordons, identi- 
fied during all her life with their interests, their 
sorrows, their ups and downs—mostly downs—in 
fortune’s scales, was almost as great a power as the 
head of the house, and scarce even the Sheriff 
himself, grown man as he was, and grey under that 
red wig, would have dared to dispute any decree 
of hers. 

That time is gone by too—that good old time 
when faithful labour, and honest zeal, and affections 
matured through long years of mutual kindness, 
gave the servant a right to a voice in all that 
concerned “oor folk,” as Ann Lauder would have 
put it, and made her advice and counsel to be 
both sought and respected. In love of and pride 
in the Gordons, Ann yielded not a whit to her 
mistress, nor, it must be confessed, in freedom of 
utterance when she held that to be needful. It 
was the bond that had united these two strong, 
shrewd old women for more than seventy years, 
and would hold them to the end, though scarce a 
day passed that one side or other did not threaten 
a disruption of the long partnership. These little 
differences of opinion were as salt and spice to the 
daily life of both ; they enlivened the dull hours 
in the sober old George Square house when none 
of the family happened to require reproof or 
guidance ; cach would have found existence as 
wersh as saltless porridge had an everlasting truce 
been proclaimed between them. 
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“What’s the guid Scots tongue gien a body for 
if it’s no’ to speak oot yer mind ?” Ann would ask 
cheerfully. “If ye’re to be aye mim-mou’d an’ 
saft spoken ye micht as weel hae had the mis- 
chanter to be born ayont the Border. Thae clippit- 
tongued English hae but ae language for a’ thing 
under the sun.” 

In this her mistress fully concurred, though she 
herself came from Inverness, where the speech 
even of the common folk has a soft and dainty 
turn, so that nursemaids and the upper class of 
servants were coveted from that county by mis- 
tresses anxious to cultivate a genteel accent in 
their children. But to Katherine Noble her own 
people were as nothing, while the Gordons were 
all in all ; she loved the sound of the old rough 
tongue as they had spoken it when they lived con- 
tentedly in the closes of the hill-built town, long 
before the first reluctant pioneer was bribed with 
a remission of taxes to lay the first stone of the 
new. Wherefore Ann Lauder had a freedom and 
licence of utterance that would not have gone un- 
rebuked in a younger or less tried and trusted 
servant. 

“He'll hae a name till himsel’. What’s this 
they ca’ him?” Ann asked presently. 

Mrs. Gordon made a pretence of turning over 
the thin Indian letter, though she already knew it 
by heart. 

“There, see for yourself,” she said, after allowing 
a decent interval for search. “Andrew Menteith 
—make what ye can of.it. He'll be a cadet of the 
younger branch, I’m thinking ; they were given to 
roving ways.” 

“ Aweel, gin he’s a freend o’ oor Adam’s, it’s no 
the wrang side o’ the bannock he'll get here !” 

“Adam! Adam!” cried the old lady testily ; 
“to hear ye, one would think there was nobody fit 
to hold a candle to him. I would have ye mind, 
woman, that Adam Gordon is no bairn of mine 
that you should make such a work with him and 
his friends.” 

“Na, I ken that fine ; he’s the son of your guid 
man’s brither, the sailor that was drooned at sea, 
but ye gied the bit laddie house-room an’ bite an’ 
sup when he was faitherless an’ mitherless baith, 
an’ he was like ane o’ oor ain to me that nursed, 
an’ flyted at, an’ fleeched them a’.” 

“That’s a’ by with forty years and more.” 

“ Aye, that it is, an’ there’s a deal happened sin’- 
syne,” said the old woman with a sigh, “an’ yon 
wee black-haired tyke that I skelpit every nicht o’ 
his life has gathered mair guids an’ gear than a’ the 
Gordons pit thegither !_ But a Gordon’s a Gordon 
yet ; it’s a grand name, though there’s little to the 
tail o’t, and we maun een do oor best for the 
honour o’ the hoose. I'll set they idle hizzies to 
Soop oot the spare chamber the morie-mornin’ an’ 
air the napery, an’ gin ye gie me the key o’ the 
oak kist, I'll hae they auld tankards rubbit up.” 

“ Hoots, havers, woman ; do ye think the man 
can flee from London, and me never so much as 
put pen to paper to say he’s welcome ?” 

“But ye'll do it the day?” said Ann coaxingly, 
“ye'll do it the noo? I'll clear the table in a jiffy 
—there’s a guid hour afore the breakfast can be 
ready ; it’s no chappit nine.” 
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“There’s no such hurry,” said the old lady 
calmly. “I'll e’en get up and dress now. The 
letter can wait.” 

“I see,” said Ann craftily, with apparent cheerful 
acquiescence, “ ye’re waiting to hear Mr. Andrew’s 
mind on ’t.” 

“ And what for should I take the opinion of my 
son Andrew as to who is to set foot over my door- 
step!” cried the dame in sudden wrath. “Am I 
mistress in my own house, oram I not? Tell me 
that, Ann Lauder.” 

“IT aye thocht ye had a wull o’ ye’re ain,” said 
Ann demurely, “ but there’s nae tellin’. Whiles 
when fowk get up in years x 

“If ye cannot keep a civil tongue in your head, 
Ann Lauder, you and me must part,” said the old 
lady with a drawn-up neck, and an accent of frosty 
dignity which presently gave way to impatience. 
“Reach me the pen, and away to your work this 
meenit ; I’ve more to do than to put off time with 
the likes of you.” 

Ann obeyed with wonderful meekness. She 
fetched the massive brass-bound desk that had 
belonged to the late judge, Lord Bassendean, the 
ink-bottle and a new-cut quill, and laid them out 
conveniently to her mistress’s hand, but when she 
left the room there was a smile of triumph on her 
broad countenance. In the battle of wills it is 
often craft that wins, and for once Ann was content 
with a silent victory. 





CHAPTER II, —MR. ANDREW. 


‘THE family over whom this intrepid old lady 
reigned consisted originally of three sons, of 
whom one was at this time dead. There was 

the eldest, Thomas, the sheriff, already mentioned, 

whose duties required him to live in the north, and 
who paid his mother two visits annually, at New 

Year, and at Midsummer. He did not often bring 

his wife with him to Edinburgh. She was some- 

thing of an invalid and did not receive much 
sympathy from a lady of eighty who thought people 
need neither ache nor ail unless they chose. Of 
his two sons, the elder was at sea, and the younger 
had a year before this date gone to seek his fortune 
in America. Over this branch of the family, there- 
fore, she could not exercise much influence, though 
she expected to be kept informed of all that con- 
cerned it in the weekly letter that it was part of 

Mrs. Thomas Gordon’s duties to write. Close to 

her own doors, on the other side of the same 

square indeed, lived Andrew, a widower with two 
daughters. It may have been noticed that this was 
the only one of her former nurslings to whom Ann 

Lauder permitted the prefix, and those who knew 

her would readily have guessed by this little sign 

that she loved him theleast. Indeed Andrew had not 
many attractive qualities. A Writer to the Signet 
in a city already overstocked with lawyers, he was 
not very fortunate, and he made his want of success 
an excuse for an exceeding parsimoniousness. He 
looked at both sides of a shilling and would fain 
have spent only sixpence even then. Accustomed 
to the lavish openhandedness that had impoverished 
the Gordons and kept them poor, Ann Lauder had 
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an indignant contempt for Andrew's pinchings and 
scrapings ; the old lady, too, had her sly jests at her 
son’s expense, so that Mr. Andrew’s virtuous prac- 
tice of thrift met with little recognition, but neither 
the granny nor the old nurse could shut her heart 
to the pretty twin girls who’ called Mr. Andrew 
father. They lectured but they loved them—those 
bonny young things, taking even their restricted 
life easily with the lighthearted carelessness of 
their race. Not for nothing were Grizel and Jean 
born of the “ gay Gordons.” 

Alexander, the youngest son, had died some 
dozen years before this chronicle opens, commend- 
ing his young wife to his mother’s care. Now, a 
woman who has never had daughters of her own is 
not the more likely on that account to love her 
daughters-in-law, and Mrs. Gordon was no excep- 
tion to this general rule. Upon light-headed, 
frivolous-minded Mrs. Alec her yoke lay heavily, 
and the younger widow could only rebel and writhe 
in secret, being dependent on her mother-in-law’s 
bounty for the clothes she wore and the roof that 
covered her. It was a poor enough roof in her 
esteem, the topmost flat in Buccleugh Place, and 
she hated to be compelled to wear black long after 
her thoughts about “ poor dear Alec” had ceased 
to have even a tinge of grey in them ; but the in- 
digent must submit to many unpleasant things. 
Beyond these, her immediate kindred, there were 
several cousins in nearer or more distant degrees 
of affinity who owned allegiance to the old lady— 
such as Tom Skinner, a Gordon on his mother’s 
side, a gay middle-aged bachelor with a large 
waistcoat and an expansive smile, who dined from 
home on most evenings of his life ; and Miss Martha 
Proudie, also a Gordon by descent, who had a 
standing engagement to seat herself at Mrs. 
Gordon’s table on Sunday between sermons, and 
who was always pressed to take a second helping 
of pudding. For Miss Martha did not get pudding 
every day at horne. 

Well then might Ann Lauder boast that Adam, 
the scapegrace of the nursery, was now the big man 
of the family—<Adam who had gone to India when 
it was the custom for people to exile themselves 
for the larger part of a life, and not to dream of 
coming home without a fortune, even if a liver 
were the price to be paid for it. For it was a 
matter of common rumour that Adam Gordon 
could buy up the whole of his clan, and scarcely 
find himself the poorer. 

The drawing-room in George Square held many 
tokens that Adam had not forgotten the home of 
his childhood ; black wood furniture, curiously 
carved, and calling for much exercise of the feather 
broom ; beaten silver, copper bowls, grotesque 
pottery ; these hints of barbaric splendour lent a 
quaintness to the room otherwise given over to the 
late Georgian ugliness ; and made a fitting setting 
for the charming figure of the house mistress, 
dressed in black satin, while the dusky fragrance 
of sandal wood seemed an incense burned in her 
honour. She looked at these gifts from the far 
East as she sat in a straightbacked chair, her small, 
thin hands with the lace ruffles crossed in her lap, 
and they sent her thoughts back to the past when 
Adam was a little boy in a blue tunic and white 


duck trousers, and his largest adventure had lain in 
playing truant from school; yet she was not too 
much engrossed to keep an eye on the clock, now 
close on the stroke of half-past four. 

Half-past four was the hour when Mr. Andrew 
was in the habit of paying his daily visit to his 
mother, and she would not readily have forgiven 
him the disrespect of being late. 

But Mr. Andrew was a man wedded to custom. 
At twenty minutes past four he left the office 
situated in the basement of his dwelling-house (it 
saved a rent), ten minutes later he was in his 
mother’s drawing-room, and at the stroke of five he 
was drumming his fingers on his own dining-room 
tablecloth, taking furtive peeps under the dish- 
cover at the diminutive joint, and otherwise im- 
patiently passing the time until his daughters 
should join him. Five o’clock was then the 
fashionable hour at which to dine, and though 
human ingenuity could scarce seemingly have hit 
on a less convenient, it had its merits in the eyes 
of the frugal-minded. In Mr. Andrew’s case it 
obviated the necessity of lunching, and if you ate 
with moderate heartiness it also saved your pocket 
a supper. Suppers induce uncanny dreams. 

Punctually at the chiming of the clock Mr. 
Andrew was at his mother’s side and shaking her 
slowly and solemnly by the little hand. There was 
no kissing in that household unless it were a 
reserved peck on the forehead or cheek on a birth 
or marriage day or other serious occasion, and, 
truth to tell, though the dainty old lady looked 
delightfully kissable, Mr. Andrew did not. He 
had grey whiskers, and a long, a very long upper lip 
that did not seem made to smile—and he was 
altogether too large, too solid, too solemn to take 
any liberties with. 

“Well, Andrew, my son, and what is the news 
to-day?” This was how the interview always 
opened. 

Then Andrew unfolded his budget. It was a 
little one, concerning very little and very local 
matters, but it was unfailingly interesting to the 
listener. The loyal burgher who went to Paris and 
came home exclaiming, “Gie me Peebles for 
pleesure,” exhibited the true characteristic spirit of 
the Scot, which is provincial first and national after- 
wards. Inform Ann Lauder that the King of 
France was dead, and she would have exclaimed— 

“Hoot awa! Tell’s wha’s gotten the ca’ to the 
Tron Kirk ?” 

This momentous question was discussed among 
others. Mrs. Gordon was a zealous upholder of 
the church, and her only quarrel with Martha 
Proudie arose from that timid spinster’s obstinate 
clinging tothe U.P.’s. The candidate she favoured 
was likely to win, and this softened her mood, which 
had been inclined to asperity. 

“He’s the right man,” she exclaimed emphati- 
cally, “and a guid minister to sit under.” 

“ They’ve raised the stipend,” said Mr. Andrew: 
“they would never have got him but for that.” 

“ Aye,” said the old lady with a flickering smile, 
“that’s the way to convince a man that he’s called 
to a higher sphere of usefulness.” 

“Tt’s a great inducement,” said Andrew, who 
had little humour, “especially when a man has a 
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family. And what’s your news, mother ?” he asked 
after a pause, feeling that his turn as listener had 
arrived. 

“ What would ye say to a visitor from India?” 

Andrew gave a great start. 

“Not Adam Gordon?” 

“No, but a friend of his. 
he says.” 

“So Adam has written! And what’s the man’s 
name. Menteith? Andrew Menteith? Which of 
them will that be now?” He grew quite animated. 
«There was a Menteith at Bruce’s school-—I mind 
him fine—a big hectoring, bullying lad, that Adam 
stood up to and licked in the playground.” 

“That'll be the one,” said the old lady readily. 
“Tt’s a sound friendship that’s built on a licking.” 


His greatest friend, 





“iT WILL BE A HEAVY EXPENSE,” 


“Did Adam ever mention him before ?” 

“Never, that I mind of, but India is not just 
next door that I should be knowing all Adam’s 
neighbours, and him not writing me once in the 
year. But you'll see this Menteith for yourself— 
he’s in London now : he'll be here as quick as the 
coach can bring him.” 

“Here—you are going to have him here—in 
this house ?” 

“That you would soon know if you fell in with 
Ann Lauder—what with the scrubbing and the 
polishing and the better polishing, the house is a 
perfect Shirra Muir. I’m glad to be ben here, away 
from the clash of weemen’s tongues.” 

“Tt will be a heavy expense,” said Mr. Andrew, 
with a serious lip. “I’m told they make a great 
work with eating and drinking in India.” 

“ Aye, itll be an expense,” the old lady acqui- 
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esced, “but Ill look to my family to share it. 
You'll be giving him a dinner yourself, Andrew, 
for Adam’s sake, if no’ for your own.” Her bright 
eyes twinkled. “It’s incumbent on you, the only 
son near at hand to help your old mother to keep 
up the honour of the house which has ever had a 
name for hospitality. You'll ask your friend the 
Lord Advocate and a half-dozen of his cronies to 
meet him : the sheriff would come if you dropped 
him a line, and Ellen too if she can leave the 
meagrims behind for once—and there’s your own 
two lassics, and Mrs. Alec that cannot be left out, 
more’s the pity. And I would step over myself, 
though it’s seldom I leave my own fireside. But it’s 
no’ every day you give a feast, Andrew my man, and 
I would not put an affront on you by staying away.” 





SAID MR. ANDREW SERIOUSLY, 


Mr. Andrew wriggled uncomfortably in his chair. 
He was making a little mental calculation while 
she spoke. Fourteen people he had totted up, 
fourteen grown people, and half of them strangers 
accustomed to good cheer, who could not be put 
off with a cut of cod and a sirloin. He groaned 
within himself as he thought of the baked meats 
and the wines he would be expected to provide, 
and all for a Menteith whom he could have licked 
at school if his fancy had lain, as Adam’s did, in the 
direction of combat. 

“It’s over soon to be settling anything, isn’t it ?” 
he said uneasily. ‘The man’s not here yet, and 


maybe when you see him you'll not take to him.” 
“* Maybe no, but he’ll get his meat and his drink 
for all that, and the best of them too.” 
“Tt’s not as if it was Adam,” Mr. Andrew con- 
tinued — 











“No,” she interrupted, with a malicious sparkle 
in her blue eyes, “if it was Adam you would 
think he could be doing with the scrag end of 
mutton and yesterday’s broth warmed up again. 
‘You're one of the family, Adam,’ you would be 
saying, ‘ you'll take us as you find us, no ceremony 
and a welcome to what’s going.’ But these ways 
will no’ do when it’s a stranger, a braw man that 
comes commended by a Gordon, who lippens to his 
family to show respect to his friend. You had 
better engage the black waiter from Veitch’s, and if 
this Menteith has his own body servant—they tell 
me they need a deal of waiting on in India—he’'ll 
be bringing him over to stand behind his chair. 
He'll be black too, I’m thinking, and him and 
Veitch’s Sam can foregather. They'll be wanting 
their meal too, but they can dine off the leavings 
when their betters are served.” 

Worse and worse. Not only was he to feast an 
exacting multitude upstairs—the Lord Advocate 
forsooth—but such pickings and remnants as might 
have served to eke out the week’s housekeeping 
were to be devoured by two lazy, idle varlets, who 
would claim a fee for their services besides! Mr. 
Andrew knew that he would have to give in. When 
had he ever succeeded in rebellion? But he made 
one more effort at escape. 

“The girls are very young,” he said, “and they’re 
so to say without any experience of society. I’ve 
never encouraged them to go gallivanting as some 
young lassies do that would be better at home. 
It’s serious work giving dinners with no mistress 
at the head of the house. I’m afraid they would 
be affronting you, mother, before the stranger.” 

“You needn’t be feared,” said the old lady 
briskly. “If they’re young, Ann Lauder and me 
have old heads on our shoulders. Rather than that 
you should be put about—as you say, two bairns 
like Jean and Grizel would be making mistakes— 
I'll take the fash of ordering the dinner myself, and 
seeing it laid too. No, no, ye needn’t be thanking 
me,” she protested cheerfully, as Mr. Andrew 
moved in helpless impotence upon his chair. “ Who 
should you look to but your own mother? Leave 
it to me, my man: I'll see that the credit of your 
house is keepit up.” 

“Thank you, mother,” said Mr. Andrew, dis- 
guising a groan by turning it intoa cough. “I'll 
have to be seeing what I can spare before we set 
about inviting the company. I doubt it'll be but 
little, for I’m a poor man as you know, but you're a 
clever manager, and can make a shilling go further 
than most.” 

“ Aye, when there’s a need be,” she said disdain- 
fully, “‘ but a Gordon never spared his pocket to 
pleasure a friend. Away home with you, Andrew, 
your dinner will be spoiling, and you never could 
do with waste. Send Jean to me the first thing in 
the morning. She’s a clever lass and a biddable, 
and I'll see that she carries out my orders so that 
you need not fash your head about the matter.” 

A melancholy man was Mr. Andrew and a 
moody as he skirted the budding garden in the 
centre of the square to reach his own door. His 
house was one of the smaller ones, and next it was 
a school for little boys where he and Adam had 
learned their letters, and where the famous combat 
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had come off. He glanced at the bare gravelled 
space—the house was set back from its neighbours 
—where a new generation now disported itself, and 
thought broodingly of the injustice of fate. But for 
Adam's pugilistic tendencies, and the ridiculous 
impulsiveness of his repentance that had forced 
him to friendship with this Menteith, Andrew, who 
was a peaceable man, need never have been put ta 
the terrible expense of a dinner that was like to 
ruin him. He knew very well what it meant when 
his mother talked of the family honour. At that 
moment Mr. Andrew would cheerfully have parted 
with his good blood and old name to be a more 
plebeian Smith with no traditions to maintain. 

From force of habit he glanced down at the 
lower windows before going up the steps te his own 
door. The room into which he looked was a little 
below the level of the pavement, and though not 
very cheerful, was sufficiently light. It was supplied 
with handsome old-fashioned furniture of which 
Mr. Andrew was proud. He had bought it 
second-hand, and considered it one of the very few 
bargains of his life. Close to the window to catch 
the fading daylight sat a young man, his head bent 
diligently over a pile of papers. He was fair, 
and his profile turned towards Mr. Andrew was 
pleasing. 

Mr. Andrew nodded his head approvingly as he 
went up the white steps. It was past office hours, 
and he had no claim upon the time of the young 
scribbler in the basement, but he liked diligence 
in others, especially when he had not to pay for it. 

But the sight of his own dinner, little aldermanic 
as it was, recalled that prospective feast to which 
he was committed, and his satisfaction died within 
him. 

The girls, to do them justice, sympathised with 
him when he poured out his woes. They were 
charming girls, piquante, lively, and pretty—Jean, 
a dark-eyed witch, and Grizel, a golden-haired fairy ; 
and if they did not always implicitly believe in papa’s 
poverty, they did not allow his economies to weigh 
too heavily on their spirits. At twenty there are 
few evils that cannot be borne. Ann Lauder 
stuffed them with cakes and sweets, and granny 
gave an occasional magnificent pound note for 
finery ; what more could they want? But a dinner 
of the stately banqueting order was a dismaying 
thought. Nobody knew so well as the girls the 
inadequate resources of the house—the lacking 
linen—the ill-matched crockery, a surviving remnant 
from many a long-vanished set. 

“Why!” cried Jean, “we should want every- 
thing new, papa! We haven't a tablecloth half 
big enough to cover the table when the leaves are 
in ; the last was cut up for breakfast cloths—and 
as for plates—look !” 

He did look. The steak reposed upon a green 
bordered aschet (there are many words of French 
origin in use in the north), the plate he ate off was 
white. The potatoes steamed under a willow- 
pattern cover. 

““Why should they be all alike?” said Grizet 
easily. “We might set a new fashion. Granny’s 
teaspoons are all different; she wouldn’t have 
them alike for the world. Why shouldn’t we have 
a harlequin dinner set ?” 
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“ We might,” said Jean calmly, “but we should 
have to stay outside to wash up. There aren’t 
near enough plates to go round.” 

“No me!” said Grizel, with a toss of her curls. 
“I’m going to sit here beside the grand Indian 
gentleman.” 

But Jean had a quicker sympathy with her 
father’s gloom. She left her portion of steak, and 
slipping round to the back of his chair kissed the 
bald spot on the crown of his head. He moved a 
little awkwardly under the salute, and yet he was 
grateful for it. 

“Your grandmother has settled it,” he said, and 
they all three knew what that meant. “ You're to 
go over to her to-morrow, Jean ; I never went 
against my mother in my life, and if she’s set her 
heart on this thing, it’s got to be”—he spoke with 
melancholy resignation; “but you needn’t be 
making out that you want this, and that, and the 
other, and flinging away money as if it was dirt. 
Ye need buy nothing that you can borrow. There’s 
napery and china enough over the way to stock a 
shop, and what for should I be laying up useless 
gear at my age?” 

“There’s Jean and me,” said Grizel, who wes 
ever the boldest ; “it would come in fine for 
plenishing.” 

“ Tut, tut,” he said good-humouredly, “ you'll 
be getting a man of your own, one of these fine 
days, and you'll be wanting everything braw and 
new. Now Jean,” he addressed the daughter still 
standing behind him, her hand on his shoulder, 
“you'll be a wise woman and not give in to any 
extravagance ; your grandmother goes by the old 
wasteful times when ye couldn’t heap enough on 
the table, but it’s not good manners now to be 
pressing more on a man than he caneat. Ishould 
know that dined at the Lord Advocate’s no later 
gone than last week—and a scrimp enough meal it 
was. Enough,” he searched about for the support 
of proverbial philosophy, “ enough is as good as a 
feast. And as for Ann Lauder”—his tone grew 
harder—“ I'll have none of her interference. She 
takes too much upon her. You're grown up now, 
you and Grizel, and you must let her see you're 
not bairns any longer to be doing everything she 
tells you.” 

Jean laughed out suddenly. Perhaps it was at 
the thought of the hopeless task her father had set 
her—she a girl to oppose those two strong wills ; 
had she been less simple, she might have wondered 
at the difference between his theory and his practice, 
not being versed in the ways of men. But perhaps 
it was something quite different that stirred her 
sense of humour—the sight, it may have been, of 
a young, fair-haired man, who at that moment 
came up the area steps. The light was not very 
good, it barely sufficed the diners to see the food 
on their plates ; Mr. Andrew did not encourage a 
too early indulgence in candles ; but young eyes 
are bright and keen, and Jean recognised that 
broad-shouldered, well-knit young figure, as_ it 
went slowly, a little consciously, past the window, 
and she laughed again. 

“Was that young Savory?” said her father. 
“He’s late the night. What, pudding ?” asa rough 
maid-servant entered the room to change the plates. 
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“ Well, well, but you mustn’t ruin me, bairns. And 
Jean, when you go to your grandmother to-morrow, 
you'll mind what I’ve been saying.” 

“T’ll remember, father.” 

* And I'll tackle Ann Lauder,” said Grizel in her 
high girlish voice. “Ann and me are very chief; 
she says I’m the very marrow of my great-aunt 
Ann—and she was the only Gordon of them all 
that our Ann stood in awe of.” 

“ Aye, so you are ; she was a wee woman, but 
full of pride. Jean takes after my father. ‘The 
men of the Gordons are as black as corbies.” 

“Is Uncle Adam black too? Why, isn’t it Uncle 
Adam who is coming home —Uncle Adam and his 
rupees ?” 

“You may well say ! Cousin Adam would have 
been another story.” He remembered his mother’s 
words. “He's one of ourselves, he would have 
wanted nothing but pot-luck, and a pipe and a 
glass of toddy, but it’s a deal of fuss to be making 
over a Menteith—and him no better than a dunce 
at the school when we were laddies together.” 

Perhaps the Menteith would have thought so 
himself could he have known of the feelings he 
stirred in two families. A deal of fuss ! 


CHAPTER II}.-- IN LOVERS’ LOAN, 


EAN GORDON had but to turn to the right 
J by a short grass-grown lane to reach the arch- 
ing trees of the Broad Walk. No dream had 
been dreamt in those days of the vast home of the 
sick and wounded that now claims that green aisle 
for its own ; hospitals of another order, records of 
a splendid but mistaken benevolence, spread their 
stately wings across the green fields. You turned 
your back upon the bustle of the street where the 
Heriot boys shouted and tossed their balls, and 
the cattle were driven to market, and citizens came 
home to the grey houses bordering the pavement, 
with sunny fruit-bearing gardens tucked away 
behind, and at once you were in as still a seclusion 
as if it were the great avenue leading to some 
private mansion. In the upper part of the walk, 
nearest the iron gates, you might meet with one 
or two stragglers from the workhouse sunning 
rheumatic bones, or with a double file of Merchant 
Maidens in their quaintly hideous dress, walking 
with a sad sobriety as if it were a sin for these 
“bits o’ orphan lassies” to claim kinship with 
youth ; but on the early Saturday afternoon before 
shops and offices were closed Jean had the Broad 
Walk all to herself. But not for long—presently 
another traveller crossed the lane where old Lady 
Pettigrew’s old white horses were being unharnessed 
from her older coach, and turning the corner 
spied the little light figure, almost dancing on its 
downward way with the exhilaration of the budding 
trees, the crisp, sunny air, and the immensely high 
pale blue sky, in her blood. ‘To recognise her, 
hurry after her, lift a hat from a head of light curls 
and greet her, was the work of a moment, for the 
new comer was young too—three years older than 
Jean, and not a day more. 
“Good afternoon, Miss Jean ; are you going for 
a walk ?” 
“Yes,” said Jean. “Granny didn’t offer mea 


































































carriage ; I suppose she thought I could get to 
Jordan House upon my feet. Have you ever 
heard of Shank’s Naigie, Mr. Savory ?” 

“T don’t think so. Is it a place?” 

Jean’s derisive laughter rang out. 

“Oh, I say—I’ve made a bad shot, I suppose. 
But you see I wasn’t thinking. At least I was 
thinking it was so wonderful to see you all by 
yourself. You really are alone?” 

“T was alone,” said malicious Jean, a little 
pointedly, “and I hada fancy for my own company 
too.” 

“T’m sure your company is delightful. Will 
you give me a chance of proving it, Miss Jean? 
Since you are without your sister, may I share your 
walk ?” 

“ Grizel would have been here if north and south 
lay on the same road, but granny had two messages, 
so Grizel and me had to twine,” she purposely 
flung her little scraps of Scotch at him. 

“T’m a poor substitute, but will you let me take 
Miss Grizel’s place for once ?” 

“The meadows aren’t mine,” said Jean, looking 
round her meditatively. “I really don’t think it’s 
in my power to prevent your walking in them if 
you're set on it, but you'll find a bonnier path than 
this. I would recommend the top walk as better 
suited to London boots.” 

“This path pleases me very well, thank you: the 
London boots have got used to Scotch mud by this 
time. Jordan House—let me see, that’s the farm 
under Blackford Hill, isn’t it?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Well then ”—he spoke with bold confidence— 
‘the direct road to it is by the Lovers’ Loan.” 

“T was thinking of going by the Links,” said 
Jean demurely. 

“The Links ! that’s altogether out of the way !’ 

“Tt’s a fine day for a walk, but if you go by the 
Loan, I dare say you'll get there first. And if it 
won't trouble you, you can tell Mrs. Sanderson 
that I’m coming for the new-laid eggs she keeps 
for granny.” 

“We'll tell her together. But the Links are not 
to be thought of. It’s Saturday, you remember, 
and all the clubs will be out at golf.” 

“ Gowf,” amended Jean—“ that’s our mistaken 
way of calling it.” 

“Tt wouldn’t matter much how you pronounced 
it if you got a blow on the head from a caddy’s 
ball.” 

““T’ve got a pretty thick head, and so I think 
you must have.” 

“ What makes you think that?” he asked, catch- 
ing her bright glance of mischief. 

“ Because it would seem to require a surgical 
operation to get the mere rudiments of the game 
into it. The caddy isn’t usually the chief performer. 
Oh, but I'll keep away from the Links when you 
begin to play !” 

“T hope you will think better of that cruel 
decision. I’m sure if you’ve a strong head, you’ve 
a soft heart, Miss Jean.” 

“T wouldn’t presume on it, if I were you. We 
don’t like our sacred national institutions held up 
to ridicule.” 

* Ah,” he said, “if I don’t know Scotch I’ve re- 
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tained one tag of Latin— emo me impune lacessit. 
Do you think you will ever forgive me for being 
a baseborn Englishman, Miss Jean?” 

“T might get the length of pitying you.” 

“Do,” he said gaily, but with hidden anxiety. 
“ Pray begin to pity me now ; if once you are really 
sorry for me then I shall have some hope. It’s 
when you put out all your prickles, little Thistle, I 
grow afraid.” 

“You don’t look very feared.” Jean peeped at 
him under dark lashes, her red lips pouting. 

“Oh, but Iam. The road is so narrow, and if 
you demolish me there’s no place for me to escape. 
The hedge is too high for me to jump over.” 

They had turned towards the Lovers’ Loan after 
all. Instinctively their steps had strayed that way, 
that flowery way of burgeoning hedgerow and 
prickly thorn, snowed with the bloom that comes 
before the little grey-green leaves are half uncurled, 
bridal flowers decking the path of young love. A 
year or two ago, a hoary remnant was still left to 
tell of a grace that has passed away, an ancient 
bent and twisted tree or two that in the springtime 
put on a faint and feeble vestiture of green, the day 
of blossom long gone by. Perhaps even these 
veterans have yielded to the axe. The march of 
progress has claimed all the rest ; the habitations 
of the living, and the great city of the dead ; and 
where once you could peep between the interlacing 
branches and see the peacocks spreading their tails 
in the sun and strutting on the terrace of the old 
baronial mansion of the Grange, two jealous walls 
have replaced the living green alley, and turned it 
into a mere muddy rut, the terror of timid ladies 
who go in fear of the wandering tramp. 

But it blossomed for Jean Gordon and young 
Frank Savory as for many a generation before 
them, who had walked here and felt the mysterious 
influence of spring, that leafy, bushy, flowery time 
when young hearts flutter with strange new thoughts. 

Frank Savory fell silent as he walked by the little 
light figure on the path all flecked and chequered 
with a quivering pattern made by the gay rivalry of 
sun and wind. He swung her little basket in his 
hand, but he could not find any more gay, careless 
words to say. It was so strange, so overpowering 
to be alone with her for the first time: no Grizel 
to laugh and watch them out of bright inquisitive 
eyes. It was the hour which a man least of all 
forgets, let what will happen to him in after-life, 
the hour when he first takes courage to believe 
that the woman he loves is beginning to love him 
in return. By what subtle signs did he read this 
message of hope? By her answering silence, 
perhaps, by the turn of her face away from him, 
that he might not see the new consciousness there, 
that made her forget her tripping feet, just as if she 
were being carried along on wings ; her new hat 
which she had thought so becoming when she had 
tied it with the narrow ribbon under her wilful chin 
before the old mahogany-framed looking-glass in her 
bedroom at home. No after-hour can bring so 
supreme, so unalloyed a gladness as this, for to 
young ignorance love is so beautiful and so easy ! 

Once, where the lane took a bend and the 
hedgerows drew closer together—’twas a true lover’s 
walk in this, that there was nowhere room for more 

















than two abreast—he took half a step nearer her, 
and their hands touched. A thrill went through 
him at the accidental.contact ; for one instant he 
dared to seek and hold that little hand a prisoner, 
and she did not forbid him. Neither desired to 
break the spell with words—something is gone from 
the rapture and glamour when the momentous 
question has been asked and answered ; it was 
enough for both to rest in this delicious new belief 
that they cared for each other, and that they should 
go on caring for each other always, 
however long or however difficult life 
might be. And in this they were no 
wiser than others who had trod this 
primrose path of dalliance before them. 

It was only when they emerged again 
among fields and saw the round, green 
shoulder of the hill thrusting itself up 
into the clear sky, and the farm nestling 
at its foot, that Jean made a clutch at 
the old saucy gaiety, fearing perhaps, as 
maidens will, that she had shown the 
writing on her heart too plainly. 

“You didn’t tell me what is taking 
you to the farm,” she said, catching at 
the first thought that came into her 
mind. 

“Just what takes you there. Some 
excuse to fill this basket, wasn’t it ?” 
He spoke with a little effort, finding it 
neither easy nor pleasant to return to 
the old groove. But the road was a 
wide highway now, and Jean was walk- 
ing staidly, her little chin held high and 
distance in her looks. “Consider me 
your henchman,” he said ; “I’m here 
to carry the basket—one doesn’t want 
an excuse to be out on a day like this. 
It would be a sin to stay at home.” 

“If you carry the basket like that 
going back, granny won’t get many of 
her eggs.” 

“T’ll be very careful. 
fetch the eggs yourself?” 

“ Always, except when Ann Lauder 
does, or Susan, or Martha, or my sister 
Grizel, or Bowed Jamie, the caddy. 
Granny sends Bowed Jamie when it 
rains, or snows, or blows, or when I’m 
tired, or Ann is cross, or the other 
servants busy.” 

“ There seems to be more exception 
than rule about your part of the affair, 
anyway,” he laughed. “Will you let 
me anew when next the fates conspire to send 

you?” 

“T think it will depend on how you behave to-day. 
Mrs. Sanderson is a person whom it is very easy to 
offend. She is what you—what we, at least, should 
call camsteerie.” 

“Oh, but there’s a way to work that, isn’t there? 
You pat the children on the head and chuck them 
under the chin and kiss the prettiest ones. If that 
doesn’t ensure a welcome, you beg to be allowed 
to look at the school-urchin’s copybook or sampler, 
and you are always safe to admire the baby—that 
fetches the mother nine times out of ten.” 


Do you always 
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“ Really ?” said Jean, with the gravest of little 
smiles. “You seem to have got the theory quite 
perfect at any rate, and I suppose you've often put 
it to the test ?” 

“We've always been on very comfortable terms 
with the tenants at home,” he said lightly, “and I 
haven’t discovered a mother yet whose goodwill 
you couldn’t reach through her little ones. I sup- 
pose human nature holds good in that respect 
whether in Scotland or England ?” 


THE MYSTERIOUS INFLUENCE OF SPRING. 


“You can practise on Mrs. Sanderson.” Jean’s 
eyes studied the dusty cart-track, so that he might 
not see the dancing fun in them. “Please shut 
that gate; if you let the cattle stray into the 
cornfields no soft words will help you much.” 

‘The farmhouse was now full in view ; it stood 
in a sheltering fold of the hill, a substantial white 
washed blue-slated house, without the green of 
trees or draping foliage to break its severe lines. 
To young Frank Savory, accustomed to the 
mellow warmth of red brick, the sepia of brown 
barns set against a background of green hedge- 
rows, and hayfields rich with the bloom of grass 
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and the crimson of sorrell, it seemed a typical 
expression of the proud, reserved, hard Scottish 
character. And perhaps it was, for in all ages men 
have impressed something of their inner selves 
upon the dwellings where they live their lives. In 
the thrifty farmer’s eyes creepers would have 
seemed a weak concession to vermin and sparrows ; 
trees but so many thieves of sunlight and air, 
making bare patches in the short, thick-growing 
herbage, where the sheep nibbled all day long ; the 
house was for use, not for show ; show was waste 
in the canny owner’s eyes, even in the days when 
farming paid and allowed the farmer to keep a 
substantial bank account. 

But if it had little grace, beyond the inalienable 
grace that belongs to the home and shelter of 
young living things, it expressed one national 
virtue in no uncertain note. Even across the 
bleaching green that fronted the side door—the 
main door was only used on occasions of high 
ceremony, such as a wedding or a funeral—it 
breathed an air of fragrant purity, an odour crisp 
and pungent, compounded of brown soap and 
silver sand and furniture polish, calling up a 
vision of snowy boards and shining mahogany, 
and a fainter suggestion of lavender-scented sheets, 
and lad’s-love in the old china caudle-cup set 
on the sill of the parlour. At the top of steps 
that looked as if foot of man never trod them, 
stood an old woman clad in a black dress made 
short enough to show the grey stocking and 
prunella shoe, and wearing a large white apron, 
her wisp of hair screwed into a tight knot above a 
face that was hard of feature, and scarcely softened 
even at sight of bonnie Jean. 

Savory looked at her and felt his theory fall in 
ruins about him. If ever she had had children, they 
must be parents themselves by now. As a matter 
of fact she never had had any. Such extreme order 
is beyond the compass of any mere mother. 

“We've come for the eggs,” Jean nodded. 
“This is Mr. Savory,” she explained, as the hard 
gaze travelled in his direction. “No, we won't 
come in”—she cast a mischievous glance at Savory’s 
boots—“ we crossed the meadows by the short cut, 
you know, where it’s always muddy ; and one of us 
has brought a good deal of it with him, I’m afraid. 
I think there must be a hidden spring there. If 
you wouldn’t mind getting the eggs———” 

“T'll let you ben, Miss Jean,” said the mistress of 
the house. She disappeared, and presently returned 
with a large roll of matting which was carefully 
spread over the steps. ‘You may as well use the 
scraper,” she admonished, “ the glaur’s ill to get off 
the waxcloth. And the gentleman ”—she looked 
at Savory, torn between the desire to be hospitable 
and the dread of matter out of place—‘“ I could, 
maybe, find him a change o’ feet.” 

“Oh, I’m sure he’d rather keep his own,” the 
girl answered merrily ; “he won’t mind waiting 
outside.” 

Whereat Mr. Frank Savory felt aggrieved, and 
was scarce even consoled by the reflection that he 
would one day show Jean what England could 
produce in the way of a farm. How wide her 
dark eyes would open at the beauties it would be 
his to reveal ! 
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Meanwhile Jean, wise out of long habit, skipped 
from oilcloth to mat, and thence across a gulf ef 
varnished board to a square of Kidderminster in 
the best parlour, and allowed herself to perch on 
the verge of a chair, so as not to disturb the usurp- 
ing antimacassar of well-starched crochet. 

““Wha’s yon?” inquired Mrs. Sanderson, with a 
jerk of the elbow towards the banished Savory, 
who was gloomily watching a little procession of 
fluffy ducklings making for the runlet that bordered 
the bleaching green. 

“Oh, a mere Englishman !” said smiling Jean. 
“ Papa is supposed to be teaching him law. Mrs. 
Sanderson, do you remember uncle Adam ?” 

“Fine!” The word was emphatic ; the beady 
eyes took on softness. 

“ Well, a grand friend of his from India is com- 
ing to visit granny next week, and I am to ask you 
if you will please spare her all the butter and the 
fresh eggs you can. Granny says there’s no butter 
like yours.” 

“’Deed an’ she’s no’ wrong there,” said the 
farmer’s wife, with dry acceptance of the compli- 
ment. “ Well, we'll see ; I'll no’ promise, for there’s 
no butter in the market gaes sae quick as the Jordan 
House butter, an’ it’s mair fash than it’s worth to 
be sending it in to the Square, but I'll do what I 
can, ye may tell your grandmammaw ; I wish it had 
been for Adam Gordon himsel’.” 

“That’s what everybody says,” said the wonder- 
ing Jean. “I'll be wishing it myself next !” 

When the eggs were neatly packed in the little 
basket, Mrs. Sanderson suggested that, maybe, the 
callant would like a drink of milk. The cows 
were being turned homeward from the hillside 
by a lass in short-gown, who went on nimble 
bare feet across the young sward. Savory could 
not deny the picturesqueness of the scene as the 
sweet-breathed kine moved towards her in answer 
to her call, nor could he withhold his admiration 
of the exquisitely cool, clean dairy and the sweet- 
smelling byres. But to praises such as these Mrs. 
Sanderson was staled by long custom ; she knew 
that her husband's was the best-kept steading in 
the Lothians—let him deny it who could showa 
better—and that its prosperity was in a large 
measure due to her own scrupulous good manage- 
ment. Praise can scarce touch so invincible a 
content. 

She shaded her eyes with a work-worn hand as 
she watched the young man and the maid dis- 
appear down the cart-track between the wheat- 
fields and round the last bend at which she could 
discern Jean’s fluttering skirts. She was not a 
woman of many words nor of many thoughts, but 
the shake of her head as she finally turned from 
the door was significant. Was it the echo of Jean’s 
light words, the remembrance of Jean’s gay smile, 
that crossed her slow brain? A mere English- 
man ! 

And for the two who went home in the sunshine 
the lights were somehow changed. There was to 
be no more wandering in that dream country to 
which the Lovers’ Loan had beguiled them an hour 
earlier : Jean elected to go home by the highway, 
and he did not gainsay her. But the encroaching 
town stretched that way, scattered houses first, then 
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denser streets, shabby streets where it was all prose. 
And Jean was the mischievous Jean once more. 

“ You didn’t kiss the cleanest—it was to be the 
cleanest, wasn’t it?—oh ! the bonniest—well, you 
didn’t kiss the bonniest of the children, or praise 
the baby, or even compound with your conscience 
to admire the pothooks and hangers!” she teased. 

“You are a witch. You ought to have corrected 
me.” 

“Tt wasn’t for me to destroy so fine a theory. 
When next you go, you’d better take a pair of 
patent shoes in your pocket, and then you'll be 
allowed to step on that matting.” 

“ When next I go—if it is with you—I’ll be con- 
tent to wait humbly for your Princess-ship outside, 
unless you play me a trick and escape by the back 
door. It would be better to make an exchange of 
feet with Mr. Sanderson than that that should 
happen.” 

“That’s a good idea,” cried the mirthful Jean. 
“ What jinks we could play! We'll go in autumn 
when the stooks are up.” 

* Autumn! Long before autumn ! ” 

“Did you ever play at bogle-about-the-bush ?” 
she questioned, ignoring his exclamation. ‘“ Oh,” 
mournfully, “but I forgot. You’re an English- 
man !” 

“Tf you think that debars me from playing hide- 
and-seek with you, little Thistle, wait and see. 
And wait, too, till I show you what an English 
farmhouse is like. If it does not beat Jordan 
House hollow, my name’s not Frank Savory.” 

“Tf it’s such a grand country, I wonder why you 
left it,” she said, with a lifted chin. 

“You know well enough why I left it, or at least 
why I am unwilling to return to it—yet,” he said, in a 
low voice. “I did little at college, more shame to me, 
though I don’t know that the classics help a fellow 
much who’s got to spend his life on the soil ; and 
my ex-guardian—a good old chap, whom I’d do a 
lot to please—recommended a year at some kind of 
steady work before I settled down athome. I had 
come North to visit some folks, and when I met 
your father, six months ago, and he offered me a 
seat in his office, I thought I couldn’t do better 
than accept it. I suppose law may come in handy 
to an agriculturist, even if Latin doesn’t.” 

“Scotch law—applied to England ?” 

“Well, I suppose there’s a difference, but what 
does it matter? My good old guardian only 
aimed at moral discipline.” 

“T see,” said Jean cheerfully. ‘ He wanted you 
to sit in an area, and learn a great many phrases 
that you will never understand, about laws that you 
will never be required to apply! If he had been 
a Scotchman, he would have set you to learn the 
Carritch, with proofs.” 

“T might throw that in, if it would make me less 
of an Englishman.” 

“Here comes my daddy. You had better con- 
sult him.” Mr. Andrew, advancing solemnly along 
the pavement, saw the pair, at first shortsightedly, 
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and then with a dawning recognition that subtly 
became satisfaction. 

“So you and my lassie have been taking a walk, 
Mr. Savory,” he said genially, “and a grand day 
for it too—a wonderful day for the time of the year. 
I’ve just been taking a daunder myself. -Come in, 
you'll not pass the door? Come in and rest and 
—and take a cup of tea with me and the girls.” 

“Thank you,” said Savory promptly, “I will.” 

“T am going with a message to granny’s,” said 
Jean, breaking away. “Has Grizel come back ? 
Ask her to get tea, please, papa.” 

Jean found her grandmother alone, but she did 
not know that Mrs. Alec Gordon had a moment 
before been dismissed. 

Jean delivered her messages dutifully. “I left 
the eggs with Martha, grandmamma. I looked 
into Ann Lauder’s room, but she was not there. 1] 
suppose she is busy.” 

“Aye, throng enough with her trokings and 
traikings. Jean, my woman, who was it went with 
you to the farm?” The old lady’s glance was keen. 

The colour flushed Jean’s cheeks, but her eyes 
were brave and honest. Not a thought of con- 
cealment crossed her mind. 

“Mr. Savory.” 

“The Englishman!” ‘There was a world of un 
disguised scorn in the lifted voice. 

The colour deepened in the young girl’s cheek. 
“Granny,” she said, a little piteously—‘ why do 
you dislike him? Canno Englishman be—good ?” 

“Good ! for all I ken and for all I care they 
may be sants, every man of them. But let them 
bide in their own land—and marry with their own 
kind. Listen, Jean ; you’re young, and there’s no 
thought in your head of marrying—that I know 
well”—she looked at her granddaughter un- 
flinchingly —‘‘ but you may as well know soon as 
syne that never with my will will ye wed a man that 
is not of Scotch blood. There have been Gordons 
that have done it, and always to their bitter rue. 
Ye may think there’s little difference between this 
side the Border and yon side, but there’s race and 
there’s religion, there’s tradition, there’s upbringing 
—my lass, these things that look so wee in your 
young eyes set a river as wide as Tweed between 
the man and the woman that look at them from 
opposite banks.” 

Jean said nothing. It was the age when youth 
was submissive, and bore to have its heart bruised 
in silence. 

Had she dared, she would have cried out 
passionately that there is something broader, 
larger, more indestructible than the claims of 
blood or the instincts of tradition, something that, 
when it roots itself in the heart of man or woman, 
neutralises all differences and turns forbearance 
into a willing delight. She had seen its face that 
day under the blossoming thorns of the Lovers’ 
Loan, and granny could not take the vision from 
her. She could only make the remembrance of it 
a lasting pain. 














A BIRD’S-EYE VIEW OF THE ARGENTINE REPUBLIC. 


I.—THE SILVER RIVER. 











A RANCHO. 


AKING in the morning, after arriving off 
Buenos Ayres, one’s first impression of the 
Argentine Republic and of its great water- 

way, the Rio de la Plata, is a round vista seen 
through the cabin port-hole. That first glance is 
a surprise. What! Is this the sheeny river 
which, when first viewed in the sunlight, as tradi- 
tion supposes, caused its Spanish discoverers to 
call it the Silver River ? 

Rather the view is of a sea of 

ASeaof liquid mud ; for miles of wave-crested 
Liquid Mud. . 

flood, brown as a mountain stream 
after a spate, are heaving and gleaming to the 
horizon. Call it a bay, an estuary ; but the water 
is fresh. One’s morning bath to-day much 
resembles a dip into a marble basin filled with 
cocoa ; but then, as the stewardess encouragingly 
remarks, “It is so soft for;the skin. I always 
recommend my ladies to try’ it.” And her words 
are those of wisdom. 

Coming on deck to have a look round, a yellow 
flag is flying aloft. Around us lie some seven-and- 
fifty other vessels, each carrying the same hated 
signal. Alas! we are in quarantine for a week, 
because the “Nile” touched at Rio three days 
ago, where, besides fighting, there is yellow fever. 
Yonder vessels have come straight from Europe, 
but small-pox and cholera are equally dreaded by 





the authorities here. In point of fact a traveller’s 
first experience of the Argentine Republic is pretty 
nearly always—guarantine! Well for those tra- 
vellers, like ourselves on the Royal Mail “ Nile,” 
who are allowed to stay on board, as paying guests, 
enjoying ship’s comforts. More often, and always 
if any case of suspicious illness occur, the 
passengers are landed on the little island of Martin 
Garcia. Vivid tales during the late week of 
gloomy forebodings have been poured into my ears, 
of disagreeable experiences there. The wretched 
building ; its insufficient dormitories for the two 
sexes, bare of almost necessaries ; of the daily 
expense, yet lack of enough and proper food, till 


an irate band of men passengers caught the- 


cheating island cook and shook him. Enough 
that all the “ foreigners,” mostly English, on board 
agreed that Martin Garcia is a disgrace to the 
Argentine Republic. “ But then, what better can 
one expect from such a Government?” This 
remark generally ended all similar discussions, and 
seemed voted unanswerable. 


For six more days, then, our ship 
remained motionless, “ taking a list on 
one side.” In consequence some of us slept as if 
cradled in a V; others found their toes up and 
heads down. And in walking everyone’s person 


In Quarantine. 
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slanted strangely as if suddenly tipsy or practising 
for an Alpine climb at the angle of capital J 
italicised. We looked at the land—a far-away, 
low, blue bank ; nothing to be seen. We looked in 
each other’s faces and read dissatisfaction ; owners 
of estancias, or farms, anxious lest in the late 
summer drought their cattle might have died in 
unusually great number; others because wheat 
was said to have gone down in price ; a few sad at 
returning to what they felt a land of exile. All 
the old residents seemed to feel a sense of coming 
struggle, of striving and strain. Holidays at home 
were over, and these bearded men were going back 
to their tasks reluctantly. That was the keynote. 
It was curious to watch them, for a passing traveller 
like myself. What a contrast with the merry 
carelessness of the young fellows fresh out, who all 
had Spanish grammars in their cabins, but “could 
not study on board.” “You'll never do any good 
until you know the language ; the sooner you begin 
the better,” said their seniors gravely, but un- 
regarded. 

Some of us therefore played “ bull”—throwing 
quoits on a numbered board. Others fished long 
hours, catching at last one cat-fish,a whiskered, ugly, 
gurnet-like thing with a fin on the back that cut like 
a razor, and which the sailors declared made a poi- 
soned wound. Also the Argentine doctor on board, 
who watched us as a cat might so many mice, 
ordered what clothes we had worn to be baked in 
the oven. Luckily, as we were allowed to keep 
back silk garments and shoes, nothing was a penny 
the worse. Sometimes a sadly different tale is told 
of bride’s finery scorched to the hue of browned 
mashed potatoes, men’s boots curled as if in the 
frying-pan. One day a bitter wind blew from the 
South making us all shiver and remember which 
pole we were nearer. And, two nights, blue sheet 
lightnings flashed over the sky with extraordinary 
rapidity, giving almost the effect of spray driving 
before a gale. A storm followed, when torrents of 
rain swept the decks as if a waterspout had burst 
overhead. Then orange lightning brightened the 
intense darkness of the night-scene. So the days 
of waiting passed dully. Every morning all eyes 
watched for the post, viz. a little steam-launch that 
came bobbing fussily round the idle ships delivering 
newspapers and letters. 

At last one night a launch came alongside, bring- 
ing various husbands and brothers to greet their 
families, and also the glad news that we were allowed 
to land next morning. 

What these On March 10, 1894, therefore, we 
Articles profess prepared to land in the Argentine 

tobe. Republic, exactly a month since we 
left Southampton. And now, while everyone who 
has been packing since daybreak finds nothing left 
to do during the next long hours—that the chairs 
are all tied in a pile and the deck supremely un- 
comfortable—thisisa good chance to tell the modest 
intention with which this, and some few more arti- 
cles on the Argentine, will have been written. It 
is simply to give a woman’s bird’s-eye view of life 
outthere. What I saw with my own eyes of scenery 
and society ; of comforts and discomforts in daily 
existence ; of all that strikes one when fresh from 
England of differences to home. What, further, I 
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learned from the lips of old residents first on board 
ship and then during some weeks’ visit at the British 
Legation ;—and this part deals with the past and 
future of the country ; its agricultural prospects ; 
of the golden expectations it cherished during the 
Boom, and the position it may yet gain, if rightly 
ambitious, among the countries which are the new 
granaries and meat-markets to the overcrowded 
Old World. <A few more jottings also on the 
gaucho and the gringo ; on the dream which every 
British-bred man here, whether biding his time 
on a cattle estancia or in a town office, hopes to 
realise “some day”; on the camp and the capital ; 
on a new walk round the world.—But we shall 
see. 

My visit to the country was purely one of plea- 
sure—a rest after being on the wave, and before 
taking wing for a fresh flight across the mountains 
to Chilé. Therefore, seeing that on leaving home 
I knew no one in the Argentine beyond my old 
friends at the British Legation, and on arrival met 
with universal kindness and attentions, my descrip- 
tion may be coloured to a somewhat rosy hue. 
But still, not owning a sixpence in any one 
Argentine investment, nor a single relation or old 
friend trying to make money in the strange land, at 
least no personal wishes tinge these views to bright- 
ness. ‘This last is rare. 

There are few of us in England who have not a 
younger brother or cousin farming in the Argentine. 
At least, we are certain to know of some neighbour’s 
son out there—an arrow from an overful quiver, shot 
across seas to find his mark. But what do we really 
know of the daily lives of such, with their tasks and 
pleasures ; of their hopes and failures, flocks and 
herds ; the drought caused by their summer sun, 
the bitter cold of the winter wind ; of a ampere, 
blowing from the south ? 

Very little. 

Vaguely we remark, “Oh, young Green is 
ranching, you know.” Or, “The Brown boys are 
somewhere on the pampas.” Some misty ideas 
therewith flock in our brains, roused by dim re 
collections of novels on Australian bush-life or 
tales of Texas. With this we are satisfied. But 
only wait till these Brown boys come home, 
grown to be men, and they are first amused, then 
actually impatient with the lack of interest—what 
they even call the crass ignorance—of their families 
and friends. 

And I, too, lived for years in this state of 
Egyptian darkness of mind, only a little enlightened 
by meeting a young man who had returned on a 
holiday to England to seek a wife. He delighted 
in displaying his lasso, heavy spurs, and flat, plaited 
riding-whip to us, besides slipping into his poncho, 
which is, roughly speaking, a coloured blanket with 
a hole in the middle for the wearer’s head. (Some, 
of course, are handsome, and made of cloth of fine 
texture ; all are picturesque, falling in a fold on the 
shoulders with pointed and fringed ends made by 
the corners of the cloak.) But this was all—or 
little more. 

“ You see, it’s all awfully different out there, but 
I’ve not got the gift of the gab,” confessed the young 
fellow frankly on being questioned. “ Anyway, it’s 
a much freer life, and I shan’t be sorry to be back 
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and aboard one of my horses again. I’ve got any 
amount of them on our estancia. Now, at home 
I could never afford to do more than hire enz 
—sometimes.” 


It was a very warm morning as the 
“Nile,” snorting loudly, got up steam, 
and her huge bulk began stirring presently the 
turbid, shallow river, till in about an hour she 
neared the entrance of the Ensenada canal. This 
looked exactly like a pair of long black nippers, 
stretching a mile or two out on the water, to seize 
passing ships and convey them to the maw of an 
invisible land monster. A wrong impression, for 


Land at last! 


People say there was not a single indigenous tree 
hereabouts except the ombu—and it is no good for 
anything but shade.” “Ah! there is pampas 
grass,” cries a lady, pleasurably recognising tall silver 
plumes stirring in the faint breeze. ‘“ Pampa-grass, 
please,” put in an estancia owner mildly. “ Excuse 
me for possible rudeness in correcting you (living 
out in the camp for months without ladies’ society 
one grows boorish, I know) ; still, you don’t say 
meadow’s grass at home.” Pampa-grass, he further 
vouchsafes, is no longer often seen growing wild 
excepting in low land. Wherever cattle come it 
begins to disappear, and so seems dying out except 
in Indian grounds. 
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its strong sides do the good work of keeping a 
channel free of mud up to the docks. Only 
smaller vessels than our floating hotel go right up to 
Buenos Ayres itself, and we think ourselves lucky 
not to have been stuck ona bank, as happened last 
voyage, before getting into the canal. 

And now the new-comers stare with eager eyes 
at this land, six times as large as France, that is to 
be their new home for many years maybe. There 
is room enough. Will they make their fortunes ? 
Will they toil till past middle life and still only find 
footing low down on the ladder that their fellows 
have climbed ? 

Here begin low banks to the canal where willows 
are refreshingly green to our seafaring eyes. One 
old resident takes up his parable and says: “ That 
is the sauce (saw-see): it was introduced by the 
Spaniards like all the other trees in this part. 


The P By one o’clock we were moored 
e Port of ° . 
Ensenada, alongside the quay, close to a big 

shed of a Custom-house and in eager 
view of a train awaiting us out on the sunny, sandy 
open. . . . Towards five o’clock of the afternoon, 
hot, limp, and dejected, the last passengers emerged 
from that same advana, hurrying to the gaping 
gangway in-the side of the hospitable “ Nile” for 
a last lemon and soda before starting. What 
a time!—all indignantly sighed, with memories 
of the quick work that British officials at Liver- 
pool or Southampton would have made of our 
baggage. 

But here we are in a land where nobody hurries 
anything—except their horses. It zs maddening, 
when you want something done right off, to be 
smiled on, or shrugged at, and answered Mafiana / 
(to-morrow !), which you soon learn signifies next 
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week, next month, even next year or never. There 
is often no help for it but to possess one’s soul 
in patience. The Custom-house ways were to 
transport all the luggage pell-mell into the barn- 
like building, shooting it down in varied piles on 
the ground. Among these wandered disconsolate 
or eager-eyed owners of lost property, poking, 
searching, and fussing, deck-chairs and cabin-trunks 
being exasperatingly alike and numerous. 

Thanks to having little luggage and a large 
painted name on each item, my trunks were soon 
gathered from the four corners of the building 
by friendly hands. I sat down on my property, 
watching one fellow-traveller who had a list of 
nine-and-twenty articles, and defending my own 
heap from the zealous snatching of other peoples’ 
porters, who, like “the hosts of Midian,” came and 
prowled around. It was too hot for words—only 
fit for ejaculations. Presently came the dreaded 
inspection, which is reputed terribly severe. Here 
luck again helped me. A fellow-passenger, who had 
been twenty years in the country and was returning 
on a visit, being director of some of the principal rail- 
ways, had kindly taken me in charge. He, helped 
by friends who had come to welcome him, made 
a great show of eagerness in dragging forward my 
lu sgage while keeping up a hot running fire in 
Spanish of comment. “Hombre ! hombre ! (man, 
man !), don’t look too close at a lady’s belongings. 
It isn’t civil, hardly in good taste. Who here 
wants to pry into everything. She has nothing 
to declare—she says so.” The official looked 
as if he would have liked to examine some 
suspiciously new-looking gowns and hats much 
more closely, for duty on any mew articles is very 
heavy. But, most likely out of respect for my friend, 
he passed me free. Almost all my fellow-passengers 
had to pay more or less. One bride on her 
wedding-presents ; a gentleman seven guineas 
on a dress that a lady friend had asked him to 
bring out for her; another bachelor five pounds 
ona parcel of children’s clothes entrusted to his 
care. The lesson is worth remembering for in- 
tending travellers hither. I even heard of these 
same Officials, when less pressed for time than usual 
—save the mark !—rummaging through all the 
contents of one family’s trunks and charging on new 
gloves and the soiled pieces of an old silk gown 
unpicked in Europe and brought out as possibly 
useful. 


Fie When in the evening we really got 
irct . ° ° . 
Impressions, into our train, this left nothing to be 
desired. Pullman cars, with seats 
for two, reversible, so as to make a parti carré, 
and covered with a cool rush or grass plaited 
texture from which dust is easily brushed. All 
around spread low ground, flat as the pastures of 
Holland, though this grass was far coarser and 
dried up after the summer drought, but equally 
clothed with herds of cattle and also horses. This 
plain, nevertheless, was called “rolling land” by 
my neighbours, who pointed out some very slight 
swells in the distance noticeable against the evening 
sky, in which the sun was now dropping like a fiery 
bomb diffusing a red haze. I ought to see the 
south of the province. There the land was 
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absolutely flat as the sea, with never a bush or a 
tree to be seen—none ! 

Privately I. considered here were very few, and 
there seemed certainly no stones. ‘This last 
remark was accepted without correction. There 
is not so much as a pebble for little naughty boys 
to fling at windows, and therefore mud is used 
for building purposes, a process I saw later. 

First impressions are always the most striking ; 
but it is as well to make certain they are not 
wrong. Mine I was always glad to submit to 
the criticism of “old Argentine hands,” who 
would rouse thereat to fresh interest in what 
custom had staled for them, adding explanations 
that, like postscripts, contained more matter of 
interest than what preceded them. So now I 
noticed that along the dusty roads, and in some 
hamlets by which we whizzed, there were many 
poor-looking men on horseback. They were 
never trotting, but cantering easily on long-tailed 
little nags, a sheepskin or two under their saddles. 
“One might fancy,” I remarked, “that while 
English labourers trudge home at sunset, these 
ride.” 

“Quite so,” assented my kind friend before- 
mentioned concerning the Custom-house, to 
whom I also owed, when on shipboard, hours of 
interesting conversation upon his long experiences 
in the Argentine republic. “ They all own horses 
here ; thirty shillings even will buy one. When I 
came out as a young man it was no uncommon 
thing to see a man riding in the streets of Buenos 
Ayres, who would pull off his ragged hat and hold 
it towards you, asking alms for the love of God.” ! 

This idea of “beggars on horse- 
back” tickled my sense of. the ludi- 
crous ; a few weeks later, when 650 
miles inland, I enjoyed seeing the spectacle myself. 

“Well, but these are rather sorry-looking animals 
surely,” was the next observation hazarded ; for in- 
deed the subjects of discussion were not only sorry 
but melancholy seeming little horses. Some had ewe 
necks, drooping hindquarters, and the most an air 
of general dejection of outline not much enlivened 
by their being often spotted bay and white, or 
piebald, like circus horses. 

“Yes, but they are very enduring. I have 
ridden sixty miles myself in a day on one horse, 
and some will even do a hundred. Of course 
then you turn your beast loose for a fortnight. 
But as to that, I remember once, when we were 
riding for some days on a journey, I noticed a 
peon called Pedro who was riding the same horse 
for two days running. It was a very ugly pony ; a 
big head and body like a barrel, with legs so short 
one might have nicknamed it the dachshund. 
‘Pedro,’ said I, ‘why not take another pony?’ 
for we were driving a troop of spare ones in front 
of us. ‘Qh no, sefior,’ said he. ‘This is a poor 
man’s horse, he knows what is expected of him, 


Beggars on 
Horseback. 


1 The editor of the “Standard,” Mr. M. Mulhall (who 
has written a valuable handbook on the River Plate), also told 
me the same tale. Forty years ago there were no poor in 
Buenos Ayres except a few aged persons who wore a police 
medal and made their rounds on horseback every Saturday, 
when they were presented with a copper coin by charitable 
persons or sent away with the apology, ‘‘ Pardon me, brother, 
for giving you nothing.” 
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and we like each other.’ So twenty-five to thirty 
miles a day Pedro did for nearly a week on the 
same beast.” , 

“When the horses are driven ahead, are they 
not likely to scatter and give you trouble ? ” 

“No, because it is generally the custom to take 
a mare with them from the same farm. They 
cluster round her like a guard and will even pass 
right through a similar ¢vopi/ia (troop), neither set 
ever mixing. But sometimes the horses are tied 
to the tail of a cart, as many as sixteen together.” 


Another story was told me later 
Endurance of by an acquaintance in the country to 
Argentine ' a 
Horses, Whose door a native rode one 
evening, himself and his strawberry 
horse very tired, but only meaning to rest an hour 
or so. ‘They had galloped from before sunrise 
about thirty leagues, and had still some miles to 
go, making altogether a hundred English miles. 
The host begged him to take the loan of a fresh 
horse to finish the journey, but the gaucho refused 
to part from his own even for the time. Then the 
Englishman offered to buy the strawberry for 
eight pounds, which would be a very good price, 
seeing that ten will buy one of the best in the 
country. But the owner again begged to be 
excused ; adding, however, he would gladly make 
a present of the animal, though he would not sell 
it. This, on the other hand, the Britisher would 
by no means hear of ; for, as he told me, sucha 
gift from a native generally costs one far more in 
the end than buying at a fixed price. The value 
of what is so politely placed “4 su disposicion” is 
always expected to be replaced and never con- 
sidered a wiped-out debt, should you go the 
extreme length of taking what you are not really 
wished to accept. 


The dust meanwhile poured thick into the train 
as if bucketsful were being sifted over us. Some 
windows were let down on account of the March 
heat, but it streamed through the wooden blinds, or 
persianos. Our railways in England might well 
take a lesson from these Argentine trains, where 
the passengers’ comfort is so well studied. 

As so many people at home have 
money invested in Argentine rails, 
which latter, since the crisis, have naturally not 
paid their previous high interest, it may be 
encouraging to quote the words of my friend, the 
popular and universally respected director, on this 
subject. Railways inthe Argentine, he said to me, 
have never done more work, and had less profit, than 
of late! The reason of this is owing to an under- 
current of want of confidence in the Government. 
If once Government showed signs of stability, even 
only for four or five years, in his opinion people 
would then begin to invest money again and com- 
merce would increase. Now, with the paper 
dollar worth about one shilling and threepence of 
English money, instead of being equal to four 
shillings and twopence, see the result. The rail- 
way companies are obliged to raise the wages of 
their servants and officials to keep the latter from 
starving, but they are unable to raise their prices 
of fares in the same ratio—for that the travel- 


On Railways. 


ling public would not tolerate. Hence the low 
dividends, which are so disappointing to those who 
used to think of their “ Argentines” as laying 
golden eggs. 

What wretched, tattered and soiled 
stuff is this same paper currency ! 
On first receiving a handful of it in 
lieu of a bright English sovereign, one’s feelings 
are those ‘of disgust, even of dismay, should the 
recipient be of a nervous temperament, inclined 
to suspect microbes lurking in what must have 
passed through hundreds of grimy hands. Irish 
one-pound bank-notes are bad enough, when pro- 
duced on rent day from an old stocking and 
smelling of peat and baccy. And perhaps this is 
the origin of the scorn with which a mean-spirited 
buyer is sometimes told over there to “ Keep your 
dirty money to yourself.” But they are sweet and 
neat compared to some of the twenty, ten, and 
even five-cent notes that pollute one’s purse here. 
Think of it! ‘To carry about the equivalent (as 
exchange is this year and day) of a threepenny-bit, 
of a penny, halfpenny, and three-farthings, all in 
notes seeming as aged as ragged scraps of mummy 
wrapping. 


The Paper 
Currency. 


; The talk now passed on from horses 
Faladeros, or to the destination of the large amount 
Factoriee, Of cattle I already noticed, although 
to the eyes of my companions these 
numbers were utterly insignificant, compared with 
the usually big herds on large estancias. They 
told me of a large saladero, or beef-salting business, 
which used to be at Barracas, near Buenos Ayres. 
Here over a million of cows and horses were 
yearly slaughtered, the latter for their hides, the 
former to be converted into dried meat and sent to 
Brazil. This in the course of a century became a 
public nuisance, as the river close by, and also the 
Plate into which it flowed, were dark red with 
blood, while millions of poisoned fish lined the 
river-sides, producing an unimaginable stench. 

At present Espelata, about fifteen miles from the 
capital, owns a saladero, called the Nelson Meat 
Factory, supposed to be the largest in the world. 
In the handbook of the River Plate, by Mr. 
Mulhall and his brother—a most excellent work, 
full of statistics and briefly worded information 
about each province, department, and even village 
in the Republic—they say of this, the Highland 
Scot Canning Co. establishment : “ It can slaughter 
60,000 head of cattle and 100,000 sheep monthly. 
The principal building is a quadrangle three 
storeys high with a length of 600 feet on each side, 
covering eight acres English. It has ten sections, 
all lit by electricity and gas made on the spot. . . 
Such is the neatness of the whole establishment 
that 500 horned cattle can be killed, cut up, and 
tinned in two and a half hqurs, and at the close 
not a vestige is left of the operation.” He adds 
that all the tin cases etc. used are made on the 
premises, where no less than 300 kinds of machinery 
are employed. 

Whether this really surpasses the famous Chicago 
pig transformations, I do not know, but it sounds 
marvellous enough in the quick food-producing 
line for my taste. Indian stories fade before it of 
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the hungry traveller arriving at a wayside bungalow 
where the larder is empty. A cackle is heard in 
the poultry-yard, sudden death ensues, and shortly 
after appears a fowl served in rice on the table. 


First time of Now we begin entering the suburbs 
seeing Buenos Of Buenos Ayres, and passengers 
Ayres. begin to flap themselves energetically 
with handkerchiefs to remove some top layers of 
their dressing of dust, the “natives” especially 
putting an artistic method into their manner of 
flipping hats and flagellating backs. ‘The train was 
passing through flat-roofed buildings that gave a 
semi-Oriental look to the town, while here and there 
great buildings reared themselves to the sky, “ built 
in the Boom-time and now chock-full of nothing,” 
said my companions. Looking down at the streets, 
their bad pavement, full of holes and hollows, 
drew my attention. 

“Oh, that is a trifle,” announced my railway- 
director friend cheerfully. ‘There is a story told 
of a man who was walking along carefully, picking 
his steps as everyone in Buenos Ayres ought to 
do. Presently he saw a new hat lying on the sur- 
face of a broken-up portion of pavement where he 
noticed a fissure. It seemed a good hat, so the 
finder poked at the prize with his stick, un- 
covering thereby the head of a man, who said, 


‘Hullo!’ ‘What are you doing there?’ retorted 
the other. ‘I’ve fallen in a hole.’ ‘ Heigho! 


man, you are in a bad plight.’ ‘Yes, but think 
how much worse off my horse is. He is down 
below me!’” This tale seemed at first rather a 
camel to swallow ; but after a week’s experience 
of the extraordinary possibilities of Buenos Ayres 
roads I could almost have gulped it down without 
an effort. 

Soon the train steamed into the station with its 
guard of white-uniformed, green-epauletted men ; 





pores 


and here, in the thick of a bustling crowd, my kind 
hostess greeted ine. It was pleasant, after the heat 
and dust of the day, to emerge into the cool of the 
evening air and drive through the streets, which 
had the pleasingly s/range look that after a few days’ 
acquaintance becomes a vanished charm. Here 
the rude arches of an old arcade had a background 
of bright colour in shops hung with cheap articles, 
such as rose-striped ponchos, and flannel shirts, 
even trousers dyed brilliant yellow. Farther on a 
Chinese theatre was advertised. Then came a 
gleam of the wide brown water; pretty green 
plazas ; here a palm outlined against the after- 
glow in the sky, there a garden pavilion perched at 
the angle of a wall starred with jasmine. Tram-cars 
announced by tooting-horns scrambled along every 
street, while two horsed street-victorias with hoods 
rattled by. These verbs are intended to describe 
the stumbling efforts of the poor tram-horses to 
start after any stoppage, and the jolting of the 
carriages over pavement more rough than that in any 
dead town of provincial France or Italy. In the 
Calle Uruguay, where especially the paving-stones 
were like boulders and the street apparently the 
bed of a mountain torrent, we lurched into the 
gutter at an extreme angle, the swarthy coachman 
pulled up, making a hissing sound to his horses 
said to bea relic of Moorish custom learnt by the 
Spaniards—and we entered a delightful house. It 
was dusk in the drawing-room, but through two wide 
glass doors one saw a square of what seemed in 
the twilight green jungle. In the middle of an 
inner patio or court, converted into a garden, 
plashed a fountain. Palms and bananas mingled 
their fronds in dark masses, whilst roses and crim- 
son hibiscus gleamed faintly below. This was 
restful, indeed, to the senses after a month at sea ; 
and right glad I was to be now welcomed by my 
host also to his home, the British Legation. 





dines on a G@ollecfion of Sea-Shells. 


Lie still! Lie still! 
No wave with rainbow-tinted crest 
In dazzling rush of foamy spray 
Will ever break your silent rest. 
The sea is very far away 
From you to-day. 


Lie still—lie still. 
The little pools hide cool and deep, 
The great wide sea shines to the sky, 
The sea-weeds fringe the rock sides steep, 
The white-winged birds flash gleaming by— 
While here ye lie! 


Lie still—lie still. 
Try to forget the old sweet days, 
Those little lives ye kept from ill; 
The deep sad voice that haunts always 


The sea-born - 


Lie still! 





here it may not thrill. 
Lie still ! 


VIOLET M. KING, 
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THE NERVES OF THE WORLD. 


BY J. MUNRO, AUTHOR OF “HEROES OF THE TELEGRAPH.” 


T a certain stage of activity in the development 
A of animal life, a nervous system becomes in- 
dispensable, and if we may judge by the earth, 

a corresponding analogy holds in the case of a 
planet, for it was only after steam locomotion had 
prepared the world for it, that the electric tele- 
graph made its appearance. In the year 1821, 
soon after Oersted, the celebrated Danish physicist, 
had discovered that an electric current flowing in 
a wire had power to move the needle of a compass 
one way or the other, according to the direction of 
the current in the wire, Laplace, the illustrious 
French astronomer, suggested to Ampére, who was 
investigating the phenomenon, that it might form 
the basis of an electric telegraph. Ampére was 
too busy with his own researches on the behaviour 
of currents to apply the idea, but fifteen years later, 
in 1836, Professor Gauss of Heidelberg made a 
working telegraph on this plan, and showed it to 
his students of natural philosophy. It happened 
that Mr. (afterwards Sir) W. Fothergill Cooke, a 
retired officer in the Madras Army, was attending 
his class at the time, and was so much taken with 
the novelty that he could think of little else, and 
resolved to devote all his energies to make it ser- 
viceable. The Liverpool and Manchester Railway 
having proved a great success, new lines were in 
course of construction in various parts of the 
United Kingdom, and Mr. Cooke saw how useful 
the telegraph might be in the working of the trains. 
Returning to England, he started to make a needle 
telegraph of his own device to show the directors 
of the Liverpool and Manchester Railway; and 
having met Professor (afterwards Sir Charles) 
Wheatstone, of King’s College, London, who had 
made a needle-telegraph to show his class, they 
agreed tojoin their forces, anda patent for theirinven- 
tion was taken out in both names on June 12, 1837. 
The new telegraph had five magnetic needles 
and five separate wires to convey the electric 
current ; the ground serving as the return wire 
in common. ‘The five needles were mounted on 
a diamond-shaped dial marked with the letters 
of the alphabet, and each signal was given by 
sending a current along two of the wires so as to 
make two of the needles point to a particular letter. 
The instrument was first tried on the evening of 
July 25, 1837, between the Euston Square and 
Camden Town stations of the London and North- 
Western Railway, in presence of Stephenson and 
Brunel, the famous engineers, who accompanied 
Mr. Cooke at Camden Town. “Never did I feel 
such a tumultuous sensation before,” wrote Sir 
Charles Wheatstone, who received the first message 
at Euston Square, “as when, all alone in the still 
room, I heard the needles click, and as I spelled 
the words I felt all the magnitude of the invention 
now proved to be practical beyond cavil or dispute.” 


Soon afterwards the telegraph was adopted for 
service work on the London and Blackwall Railway, 
and again on the Great Western line between Pad- 
dington and Slough, where messages were first sent 
for the public, and at the low rate of one shilling 
apiece without regard to their length. The cap- 
ture of Tawell, a murderer, brought thenew invention 
into great repute. One day a message from Slough 
was received at Paddington to. this effect : 

“ A murder has just been committed at Salthill, 
and the suspected murderer was seen to take a first- 
class ticket for London by the train which left at 
7-42 P.M. He is in the garb of a Quaker (spelled 
‘ Kwaker,’ as the dial had no letter ‘Q’) with a 
brown greatcoat on, which reaches nearly to his 
feet. He is in the last compartment of the second 
first-class carriage.” 

When Tawell arrived at Paddington he was at 
once recognised by the police. Getting into an 
omnibus, which is said to have had a policeman in 
plain clothes as conductor, he left it at the Bank, 
and after crossing and recrossing London Bridge, 
and turning and doubling, went into a lodging- 
house in Scott’s Yard, Cannon Street. He had 
scarcely arrived there when, to his surprise, the 
omnibus conductor looked in and accosted him with 
the remark, “Haven’t you just come from Slough ?” 

“No,” he faltered in reply ; but the policeman 
arrested him, and, being found guilty of the crime, 
he suffered the extreme penalty of the law. 

The telegraph now spread rapidly in the United 
Kingdom ; but the five-needle instrument was super- 
seded by others and relegated to the museums, 
where it remains like the fossil of some antediluvian 
monster. The “single” and “double” needle 
instruments took its place, as they required fewer 
wires, and the message was signalled by the needles 
moving to right or left according to an arbitrary 
code of signs which stood for letters of the alphabet. 
In 1845 these instruments were used everywhere ; 
but when Professor Morse of America introduced 
his magnetic apparatus for marking the message in 
‘dots ” and “dashes” on a slip of moving paper, 
according to the Morse code, it gradually took their 
place. The first company for the transmission of 
public messages was formed by Mr. Cooke and 
Mr. J. L. Ricardo, M.p., chairman of the North 
Staffordshire Railway under the name of the 
“ Electric Telegraph Company,” in 1846, and was 
a remarkable success. Next year the chemical 
telegraph of Alexander Bain, the inspired watch- 
maker of Thurso, who had already invented an 
electric clock, was adopted by the company, and 
instead of the twenty to forty-five words a minute 
of the needle and Morse instruments, an astonish- 
ing speed was obtained ; but the chemical marking 
of the apparatus proved troublesome, and perhaps 
for this reason the Bain telegraph has never 
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prospered. The 
current having no 
mechanism to 
move, but simply 
to pass from a 
metal stylus 
through a slip of 
paper impregnated 
with a chemical 
which it decom- 
posed and thus left 
a stain like the ink 
of the Morse in- 
strument, Bain 
had resorted to an 
automatic method 
of sending the mes- 
sage fast enough. 
This device, which 
represented _ the 
hand of the send- 
ing clerk, was 
worked by a slip 
of paper in which 
holes representing 
the separate sig- 
nals of the message 
had _s previously 
been punched. 
Wheatstone saw 
the advantages of 
this idea and ap- 
plied it to the 
construction of an 
automatic sender 
for the Morse tele- 
graph, by which a 
speed of seventy- 
five words a min- 
ute was attained ; 
and this figure, 
chiefly by the im- 
provements of Mr. 
Augustus Stroh in 
1866, has been 
raised to no fewer 
than 500 and 
even 600 words a 
minute. 

The Electric 
Telegraph Com- 
pany began busi- 
ness on January 1, 
1848, between 
London and Bir- 
mingham, Man- 
chester, Liverpooi, 
and other large 
towns. Their 
charges ran from 
about fourpence 
to ninepence a 
word, a tariff which 
certainly fostered 
a laconic style of 
composition. By 
1850, the middle 
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of the century, they had 1,786 miles of line in 
operation, and ten years later as many as 6,541 
miles, notwithstanding the high rates, which pro- 
duced an active competition. The Magnetic 
Telegraph Company, and the British Electric 
Telegraph Company (afterwards amalgamated into 
the British and Irish Magnetic, familiarly called the 
“ Magnetic ” ‘Telegraph Company), were formed in 
1850, and new lines were rapidly made to all parts 
of the country, including Ireland, which was almost 
a virgin field for the new competitor. These early 
lines were mostly buried underground, and consisted 
of No. 16 copper wire insulated with gutta-percha, 
then a new gum which Dr. Montgomerie had 
introduced from the Malay Peninsula. Overhead 
lines of galvanised iron wire, strung on posts and 
insulators of glass and earthenware, eventually 
supplanted most of these modern lines, however, 
except in special localities ; but there has lately been 
a return to underground wires, especially in Ger- 
many and France, as they are less easily cut in time 
of war, and always sheltered from the weather. 

Other private companies, such as Reuter’s and 
the London and Provincial, were formed, and the 
business flourished so well that some of them paid 
a dividend of 14 to 15 per cent. It was felt that 
the Post Office should administer the service for 
the nation as a whole, and accordingly the com- 
panies were bought out by Act of Parliament in 
1870 for a sum total ot £ 4,182,362, including a 
compensation to certain of the railway companies 
which had transmitted public messages. On this 
occasion 48,378 miles of land lines and 1,622 miles 
of cable, exclusive of railway wires, were transferred 
to the Government, along with 2,488 stations. One 
of the first benefits of the change of management 
was the rapid extension of the system to small 
towns and even outlying villages, which until then 
had no telegraph. Some idea of this development 
may be gathered from the fact that in 1887 the 
Post Office worked 153,153 miles of wire, by land 
or sea, from 5,097 offices, a number which has since 
risen to 9,210 in all. If to this we add 17,042 
miles of private wire leased from the Post Office, 
and 70,000 miles of wire belonging to the railway 
companies, we get a total of 240,000 miles and more 
for the entire country. The tariff, which in 1855 
had varied from 1s. 6@. to 4s. a message, with the 
address free, and in 1865 from rs. to 2s. (excepting 
one of 6d. in certain towns), became a uniform rate 
of 1s. for twenty words, the address free. By 1885 
this had been further reduced to 6d. for 12 words, 
the address charged. The number of messages 
sent in a year rose from 211,137 in 1852, and 
882,360 in 1855, to 4,650,231 in 1865, 19,253,120 
in 1875, and 47,508,509 in 1885, to 70,215,439 in 
1892, an interval of forty years. Last year (1893) 
the corresponding number was 70,899,498, an 
increase of 1°4 per cent. in a year, and the receipts 
therefrom amounted to ¥¢:2,241,254. 

Partly owing to an accident in drafting the Act 
of Parliament for the purchase of the telegraphs 
there has been a vast increase of press messages, 
which go at a lower rate than others. Nearly half 
a million words were distributed to newspapers on 
the night after one of Mr. Gladstone’s great political 
speeches. Over 600 million words are despatched 


by the postal telegraphs in a year, or at the rate of 
about two millions a day. 

Of late the iron wires of the long overhead lines 
have been replaced by copper wires, which give a 
higher speed of working. Quite a number of 
cables have been laid to the continent and outlying 
islands, such as the Hebrides, and within the past 
year many of the lightships and coastguard stations, 
hitherto isolated, have been connected with the 
system, for the better protection of life and property 
at sea. 

The sounder instruinent which clatters out the 
message has to a large extent superseded the older 
Morse instrument which inks it on paper. The 
Hughes instrument which prints the words in 
Roman type is now employed for all the traffic to 
and from the Continent, where it is in general use. 
The diplex, duplex, quadruplex, and multiplex 
methods of transmission, by which two or more 
messages can be sent over one wire simultaneously, 
in the same or in opposite directions, have also 
been adopted to increase the working capacity of 
the lines. Moreover, the postal telegraphs, in spite 
of continual improvements at a great cost, have at 
length begun to: pay, and contribute their quota to 
the revenue. 

The telegraph for railway working did not stand 
still during these years, for it was applied to the 
block system by means of several ingenious appar- 
atus, such as the semaphore signal of Preece, 
introduced in 1861, the instruments of Spagnoletti, 
Walker, and Tyler, and the combined electrical and 
mechanical signals of Sykes, Saxby and Farmer, 
Langdon, and others. 

Besides the railway and postal telegraphs there 
is a town service of current news, licensed by the 
Post Office, and worked by the Exchange Telegraph 
Company, which was started in 1872, and has near 
a thousand type-printing instruments at work, 
chiefly in clubs and newspaper offices, conveying 
the latest prices of the market, and items of news, 
home and foreign. In this way over three millions 
of words are distributed throughout each large city 
in the course of a day, by electrical type-printers 
specially designed for the purpose, and all worked 
from a central office at one operation. 

The finished telephone of Professor Graham 
Beil, which was brought to England from America 
in 1877 by Mr. Preece, now chief engineer of the 
Post Office, as a curiosity, has also become a 
useful adjunct to the telegraph, of which it may 
be regarded as the flower and culmination. ‘The 
following year Mr. Edison in America brought out 
his “carbon transmitter,” and Professor Hughes in 
England his famous microphone, both of which, 
being used in conjunction with the Bell telephone 
as a receiver, have made the telephone a practical 
success. It was first exploited in this country by 
the United Telephone Company of London, under 
Major Morgan of Liverpool, which is now the 
National Telephone Company. Central exchanges 
for intercommunication by word of mouth have 
been opened in all the larger towns, and these 
again have been connected by trunk lines of copper 
wire. ‘The Post Office have established their rights 
over the telephone as a telegraph within the meaning 
of the Act of 1869, and the Company works its 
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system under a licence. It is only a question of 
time when the telephone system will also come 
under the management of the Post Office, and the 
sooner it does the better for the nation, as they 
are obviously meant to work together. On the 
Continent and in America the telegraph and 
telephone have also been extended with commend- 
able rapidity. In America the systems are owned 
by private companies, but in Europe chiefly by the 
Governments. 

Hitherto we have confined our atten- 
tion to the original or land telegraph, 
but we have now to trace the rise 
and progress of the still more interesting and 
important sea telegraph. The first submarine 
line, if we except the experiments of Professor 
Wheatstone and Mr. C. V. Walker, had a wire 
covered with gutta percha, but not otherwise pro- 
tected, which was laid between Dover and Cape 
Grisnez on August 28, 1850, in order to save a 
concession which had been granted to the Sub- 
marine Telegraph Company founded by Mr. J. W. 
Brett. It was paid out from a reel on board the 
steamboat Goliath, and sunk with leaden weights ; 
but although messages passed through it from shore 
to shore, it broke down next day owing to the 
chafing of the rocks. The following year, how- 
ever, on November 13, another gutta-percha core, 
protected by a sheathing of tarred hemp, and 
galvanised iron wires laid spirally round it, was sub- 
merged, between Dover and Calais, from a Govern- 
ment hulk, the A/aser, under tow of a steamboat, 
by the late Mr. Crampton and Mr. Wollaston. 
This pioneer line, which was designed by Mr. 
Kuiper, and made by Messrs. R. S. Newall & Co., 
is the general type of all submarine cables, and the 
special type of all intended for shallow water, and, 
in 1887, at least, was still in working order. ‘The 
success of the enterprise fostered a great many 
projects for connecting different countries. By 
1853 Dover had been joined to Ostend, Orfordness 
to Scheveningen, Holland, and Scotland to the 
north of Ireland. A year or two later the bold 
scheme of spanning the Atlantic and uniting the 
new world with the old, began to take a practical 
shape, and on October 20, 1856, the Atlantic 
Telegraph Company was registered by its promoters, 
Mr. J. W. Brett, Mr. Cyrus Field, the American 
capitalist, and Sir Charles (then Mr.) Bright, 
engineer to the “ Magnetic” ‘Telegraph Company. 
Most of the capital was raised in this country, the 
cable was manufactured by Messrs. R. S. Newall & 
Co. and Messrs. Glass, Elliot, & Co., and laid 
between Valentia Island, Ireland,and Newfoundland 
by Sir Charles Bright as chief engineer to the cable 
company, by August 5, 1858, just one hundred 
and eleven years after Dr. Watson astonished the 
scientific world by sending an electric current 
through a wire over two miles long, using the earth 
as the return part of the circuit. Sir William 
Thomson (now Lord Kelvin) and many others 
whose names are familiar to electrical engineers, 
had taken a part in the great work. Messages of 
congratulation were exchanged by the Queen and 
the President of the United States, and in all 732 
despatches passed through the line, one or two 
of political importance, when, on September 3, it 


Submarine 
Telegraphs. 


completely broke down, probably owing to some 
fault in the manufacture. 

About the same time, August, 1858, the Red 
Sea and Telegraph to India Company, subsidised by 
the Government, laid a string of cables from Suez 
round the coast of Arabia to Kurrachee. They 
were made by Messrs. R. S. Newall & Co., but 
they only lasted a short time, and the failure led 
the Government to open up telegraphic communi- 
cations with India by the European land lines, 
Turkey and the Tigris Valley. In 1863 Sir Charles 
Bright and Mr. Latimer Clark completed this line 
of telegraph to our Eastern Empire by laying a 
cable from the Persian Gulf to India. Two years 
before, in 1861, a cable for the Government had 
been deposited between Malta, which was already 
in connection with Italy, and Alexandria by way 
of Tripoli, and these lines afterwards became the 
nucleus of the world-wide system now controlled 
by the Eastern and Eastern Extension Telegraph 
Companies. 

In 1864, partly owing to the success of these 
long deep-sea cables, the project for laying a trans- 
Atlantic line was revived, and Mr. Cyrus Field 
returned to England for the purpose of raising 
money to carry out the work. It was then that 
Mr. (now Sir) John Pender, the man who above 
all others was destined to foster telegraphic enter- 
prise, and equip the world with a great system of 
metallic nerves, appeared upon the scene. Mr. 
Pender, like his American colleague Mr. Field, 
had made a large fortune in business, and believing 
in the future of the scheme, in spite of past 
misfortunes, offered to provide a quarter of a 
million sterling to make another trial. ‘The firm 
of Glass, Elliot & Co. was transformed into the 
well-known Telegraph Construction and Main- 
tenance Company, over which Mr. Pender presided ; 
and after making the cable, started laying it from 
Valentia Island, Ireland, with the Great Eastern, 
under the command of Sir (then Mr.) James 
Anderson, with Captain Moriarty, R.N., as navi- 
gating officer, in 1865. Lord Kelvin, then Sir 
William Thomson, Mr. Cromwell Varley, and Mr. 
Willoughby Smith acted as electricians, and Sir 
(then Mr.) Samuel Canning and Mr. Clifford as 
engineers, with the assistance of other gentlemen 
well known in the electrical profession. ‘The line 
parted in mid-ocean and the ship returned home, 
but another corporation, the Anglo-American 
Telegraph Company, was quickly formed to 
complete the work if possible, and also lay a new 
cable. The Great Eastern finished the sub- 
mergence of the latter between Valentia Island 
and Heart’s Content, Newfoundland, on july 27, 
1866, and after raising the lost end of the former 
cable, spliced the rest to it and payed out to 
Heart’s Content, where she arrived on September 7 
of that year. The successful lifting of this cable 
from a depth of 2,000 fathoms—that is to say, over 
two miles—was a feat of Sir James Anderson and 
Sir Samuel Canning which proved that even deep- 
sea cables, when they broke down, might be 
repaired on the spot. 

These achievements gave a strong impetus to 
submarine telegraphy, and a movement for direct 
communication with India, by means of cables 
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in British hands, resulted in the formation of 
séveral companies, registered in 1869. Such were 
the British Indian Company, for which the Great 
Eastern laid sections between Suez, Aden, and 
Bombay, which through the Malta and Alexandria 
cable joined Bombay to Malta; the Marseilles, 
Algiers, and Malta Company, which connected 
Bombay and Malta with Bona and Marseilles, and 
(through the French land lines) with London ; 
the Falmouth, Gibraltar, and Malta Company, 
which provided an alternative route from London 
to Malta and thence to India by cables from 
Land’s End to Lisbon, Gibraltar, and Malta ; the 
British Indian Extension Company, which brought 
the Far East into the circuit by joining up Madras, 
Penang, and Singapore, on January 4, 1871 ; and 
also the China Submarine Company, which con- 
nected Singapore with Hong Kong and Shanghai 
in the same year. In 1870 the British Australia 
Company was formed, and Australia put in touch 
with Britain on October 21, 1872, by a series of 
lines from Singapore through the East Indian 
Islands to Port Darwin. 

The three companies owning cables on this side 
of India, and the Anglo-Mediterranean Company, 
founded in 1868 to take over the Malta-Alexandria 
cables and work a land line through Italy, were 
amalgamated on June 6, 1872, into the Eastern 
Telegraph Company ; and the other three companies 
doing business on the far side of India were 
subsequently united as the Eastern Extension, 
Australasia, and China Telegraph Company, which 
was registered on April 24, 1873. 

The map, for which I am indebted to the 
courtesy of Mr. George Draper, secretary to the 
Eastern Telegraph Company, wi!l show how these 
great trunk nerves have been strengthened by 
duplication in recent years and branched out to 
every part of the habitable world. Through the 
Great Northern Telegraph Company, a Danish 
undertaking, the system has been extended to 
Japan ; the colony of New Zealand, Borneo, and 
Labuan have been tied on; Africa is looped all 
round, and joined on the one hand to Mauritius 
and the Seychelles, and on the other to Spain and 
South America, which again is linked to the West 
Indies and North America. There are now 
twelve Transatlantic cables connecting Europe 
with Canada and the United States, and steps 
have been taken to lay a cable across the Pacific 
from British Columbia to Australasia by way of 
the Fiji Islands. The circle of the earth will 
then be completed, but not so directly as it would 
be by a cable from America to Japan. 

There are now 152,000 miles of submarine 
cable, in round numbers, of which 10 per cent. 
have been supplied by various Governments and 
the rest by private enterprise. They connect into 
one system over two million miles of land wires, 
ramifying in different countries. The cables have 
cost about forty millions and the land lines sixty- 
five millions sterling, but the money has been 
well spent, for the benefits of the telegraph are 
incalculable. It controls the commerce of the 
world, which has now risen to nearly 4,000 millions 


sterling a year, or more precisely 1,940 millions of 
exports, and 1,720 millions of imports. It enables 
international disputes to be settled without recourse 
to arms, as in 1881 when the British Cabinet were 
in direct communication with the Boer leaders of 
the Transvaal. It brings a war that has broken 
out to a speedy conclusion, and keeps the public 
informed of its hourly progress, as in the case of 
Egypt, where the bombardment of Alexandria was 
known in London a few minutes after the first shot 
was fired, and telegrams were despatched from 
the battlefields of Suakim in the Eastern Soudan, 
whilst the fight was going on. Above all, by 
putting the remotest parts of the world in contact 
with each other, it tends to destroy the barriers of 
isolation and prejudice, making antipathy give 
place to sympathy and hatred to lovingkindness. 

With the exception of some Atlantic cables, the 
French colonial lines, the Africo-American link, 
and other local systems such as the West Indian 
and South American, the world’s cables are all in 
the hands of the Eastern and the Eastern Exten- 
sion, with their affiliated companies, of which Sir 
John Pender is the prime mover. 

When the Eastern was founded twenty-five 
years ago it possessed only goo miles of cable, with 
a capital of £260,000, and now it owns 51,325 miles, 
representing over nine millions sterling. 

It was considered wonderful then if a message 
came from India in a few hours, but now it only 
takes a few minutes. The yearly traffic has in the 
meantime risen from 400,000 messages to upwards 
of two millions. A fleet of nine steamships for 
repairing the lines are engaged in keeping up the 
communications. 

The foundation of the Eastern Telegraph Com- 
panies was celebrated on the evening of Friday, 
July 20 last, by a banquet and reception at the 
Imperial Institute, under the presidency of Sir John 
Pender, K.c.M.Gc. The Prince of Wales honoured 
this Silver wedding of the East and West, as we 
may Call it, with his presence, and sent his greeting 
by telegraph to the representatives of the Crown in 
India, the leading colonies, and elsewhere, receiving 
their replies in the course of a few minutes. It 
must have been a proud moment for the “Cable 
King” to see his great work of “ putting a girdle 
round the earth” illustrated in such a manner, and 
there will be a dramatic fitness in the consummation 
if he is spared to round off all his previous triumphs 
by cabling the Pacific Ocean. 

Submarine Telegraphy has taken a new depar- 
ture of late years which promises to become of 
great importance in the future. The telephone 
cable which was laid across the Channel between 
Dover and Calais in 1891 by H.M.S. Telegraph 
ship Monarch in order to put London and Paris 
on speaking terms, has already been followed by 
one between Scotland and Ireland ; and there is a 
rumour of another fifty-five miles long to connect 
the metropolis with Brussels and Berlin. In spite of 
the electrical difficulties of the problem, inventors 
are now engaged in trying to better these beginnings, 
and even hold out some expectations of one day 
talking to America. 
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THE LONDON SCHOOL BOARD AT WORK. 


O the average Londoner the School Board, like 
our House of Commons, is a perfervid de- 
bating society struggling over matters of 

policy on which elections are supposed to turn. It 
is forgotten that just as the really valuable work of 
our legislature is that of which we hear least, so it 
is with the School Board, and even more so. A 
School Board cannot stand still, however much it 
may desire to do so ; it must advance and develop, 
for education is now as a stream from the moun- 
tains that no man can stay. 

Of contentious matters we have recently heard 
much. Surely it is time that something should be 
said regarding the work that is being done in the 
schools independent of all questions of politics or 
theology, and which, owing to its being the natural 
growth of our educational system, stands to the 
credit of no particular party at the Board, but of 
the present Board and its predecessors as a whole. 
What is the bill of fare now provided for the 
London children? Discussion as to rates and fees 
let us leave for awhile. Since September 1, 1891, 
the schools have been free so far as the so-called 
“obligatory subjects ” are concerned, and most of 
the subjects we shall mention are paid for by fees 
averaging some threepence a week, but whether 
these fees are high or low, or profitable or unprofit- 
able, let it not be here our business to inquire. 
One thing is evident; we shall show that the 
London School Board course covers a much wider 
range than is generally supposed, and that those 
whom it pleases to look down on the Board School 
boy have little idea of the opportunities he has 
of being at least as well instructed as themselves. 

An organisation that controls 420 schools and 
uses annually 7,500 gallons of ink, 1,700 tons of 
books and stationery, and 300,000 yards of drapery 
for stitching must accomplish a large amount of 
work. Of what does that work consist? We need 
not dwell on the well-worn road of purely elemen- 
tary education as understood a quarter of a century 
ago. That we can take for granted as being suffi- 
ciently known. Let us concern ourselves with the 
“extensions” and “continuations,” as they are 
called, and see where we really are. With these 
is the flowing tide, their value is palpable, and all 
of them are growing steadily in usefulness and 
popularity. 


Manual Train. Take for instance the Woodwork 
ing forthe classes, to the success of which the City 
30ys. 


and Guilds of London Institute and 
the Drapers’ Company have contributed so largely. 
In the plans of all the new schools the architect 
has to include a workshop, and in many of the old 
schools where accommodation for that purpose 
is not available temporary iron buildings have 


been erected. If you visit one of these classes 
you will find thirty boys at work, six at each 
bench, every boy with a vice—mechanical—to him- 
self, besides his particular basket of tools. South 
of the Thames, especially in Peckham and Battersea, 
these classes have so taken the fancy of the people 
that boys from non-Board Schools are availing 
themselves of the privilege of attending them. 
The instruction goes beyond mere chips and shav- 
ings. The aim is educational rather than indus- 
trial, every step requiring thought and observation. 
Of every exercise a drawing to scale has first to be 
made, and all the bench-work is to exact measure- 
ment, every piece of wood being correctly lined 
before being cut or planed. The natural history of 
the woods, their growth, their uses, preparation, 
and treatment are fully dwelt upon, as fully as are 
the making and sharpening and particular uses of 
the tools. To see the boys at work sawing and 
planing and boring and mortising, good honest 
work, without any scamping or hurry, is to admit 
that such training of hand and eye must be of the 
greatest advantage to them in their future. The 
work is not only in the soft woods like the firs and 
pines and cedar and bass, but in oak, beech, elm, 
ash, walnut, mahogany, and teak. Only the senior 
boys in Standards V., VI., and VII. are admitted 
to these classes, and the work they turn out for 
the annual examinations, simple as it may be in 
design, would do no discredit to the bulk of our 
full-blown carpenters. 

On much the same lines classes are held in 
Paper Work and Colour Work, Cardboard Model- 
ling and Clay Modelling. These branches of 
manual training were introduced about five years 
ago, and are now in full operation in some hundred 
and sixty schools. ‘Two years ago classes in Metal 
Work were started, the first workshop being fitted 
up in the Marylebone Central Higher Grade 
Schools. In these classes the instruction is much 
on the woodwork lines, the materials and tools 
being first considered, and the practical work from 
drawings following on. Here you will find the 
boys amid the usual exhilarating ring and clang, 
cutting their patterns out of zinc, and chipping and 
filing and bending, and drilling and turning and 
riveting and forging iron, and even spinning 
Pritannia metal. 


Manual Train- | And as much is being done for the 
ing forthe girls, with, if anything, a more in- 
Girls. dustrial tendency. Take, for instance, 
the Housewifery classes which the Drapers’ Com- 
pany contributed to establish and equip. These 
were begun in 1891 at William Street, Ham- 
mersmith. The girls are taught what to look 
for in the choice of a house and how to furnish 
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a home; the chief items of a week’s work are 
gone through ; all the processes of tidying and 
cleaning are practically taught—dusting, sweeping, 
washing up, window-cleaning, blackleading, knife- 
cleaning, furniture polishing, and the thousand 
and one little things that make up the long day 
of woman’s work. One very useful lesson is devoted 
to the management of the paraffin lamp ; another 
to personal cleanliness, for we have not yet reached 
the stage when every wife knows how to wash her- 
self and keep her clothes in order. 

A large and important set of 
classes is devoted to Cookery. The 
London School Board has now considerably over 
a hundred Cookery Centres in operation, the 
first having been started in Stephen Street, Lisson 
Grove, some sixteen years ago. ‘These centres 
generally consist of a class-room with a counter, 
a gas-stove, a kitchener, an open range stove, a 
dresser and the usual pots and pans, besides a 
scullery for washing up. Nearly 20,000 girls pass 
as efficient in these cookery classes in a year ; 
even the deaf and dumb have been taught to 


Cookery. 


cook. Each class lasts two hours, and the 
course consists of thirteen lessons in the first 
term and thirteen in the second. Wherever 


there are eighteen pupils of the elementary classes 
desirous of receiving instruction in the subject 
aclass is opened. There is no fee for this, but 
every girl who passes the examination sufficiently 
well to earn the Government grant of four shillings 
a head receives a prize worth half that amount. 

Another branch of the education of 
girls is Laundry Work, which was first 
allowed as a subject of instruction in 
Elementary schools by the Revised New Code of 
the Education Department issued in 1890. Over a 
hundred of these centres have been authorised by 
the Department, the work being generally done 
in detached buildings erected in the playgrounds, 
each centre consisting of a class-room with ac- 
commodation for fourteen pupils seated at desks, 
a dozen wash-tubs, four ironing-tables, an ironing- 
stove, a sand-box, a sink, gas-copper, and open 
fire-range ; in fact, everything needful for the 
pleasant introduction of the girl to the most 
trying and monotonous of her occupations. All girls 
over eleven years of age, without regard to standard, 
have to attend eleven lessons in laundry work at 
one of these Laundry Centres ; and, in addition to 
these, outsiders from non-Board Schools are ad- 
mitted on payment of two shillings for the 
course. Every year over two thousand girls earn 
the Government grant of two shillings a head for 
this subject. 


Laundry 
Work. 


Needlework is also taught, includ- 
ing knitting, and every year since 
1889 there has been an exhibition 
of selected specimens. In this exhibition last 
year over a hundred schools were represented. 
The Needlework Exhibition is held at the same 
time as the Drawing Exhibition. Drawing is now 
a compulsory subject in all senior departments, 
but among the girls it is not necessarily an exami- 
nation subject. Among the boys Drawing includes 
practical Geometry, and mechanical drawing to 
scale is encouraged ; and south of the Thames 


Needlework 
and Drawing. 
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there are centres where Drawing goes hand in hand 
with Modelling in clay. The classes go up for 
the Science and Art Department Examinations, and 
it says much for the efficiency of the teaching 
that 54 per cent. of the candidates pass with an 
“ Excellent ” and 44 per cent. with a “ Good.” 


The Government classifies the sub- 
jects taught in Board Schools into 
three groups—Obligatory, Optional, 
and Specific. The Obligatory are Reading, Writ- 
ing, Arithmetic, Drawing, and Needlework; the 
Optional are English, Geography, Elementary 
Science and History ; the Specific, in which no 
child below Standard V. may be presented for 
examination and in which no child may be exam- 
ined in more than two subjects, include Algebra, 
Euclid, Mensuration, Mechanics, Chemistry, Phy- 
sics, Animal Physiology, Botany, Agriculture, Latin, 
French, Domestic Economy, German, Book-keep- 
ing, Shorthand, Navigation, and Horticulture. The 
London School Board does not hold classes in all 
these, but last year it sent up nearly 30,000 candi- 
dates for examination in some of them. Over 
4,000 of them were in Algebra ; nearly 8,000 were 
in Mechanics ; over 600 were in Chemistry ; less 
than a hundred were in Sound, Light and Heat, 
but over 450 were in Electricity and Magnetism ; 
some 3,500 were in Animal Physiology ; nearly 
7oo ~«8were in Botany; over 2,000 were in 
French ; over 500 were in Shorthand ; over 200 
were in Book-keeping ; and among the rest were 
7 in Agriculture. The large number presenting 
themselves for Mechanics is due to the special 


Higher-Grade 
Subjects. 


encouragement given to that subject by the 
Board. In the Kensington examinations, the 


London Board Schools enter about a thousand 
candidates a year; of these 64 per cent. fail ; 17 
per cent. get a Second Class and 11 per cent. get 
a First. Of the thousand, about half go up for the 
Art side ; on the Science side the subjects taken 
are Building Construction, Chemistry, Geometry, 
Hygiene, Machine Construction, Mathematics, 
Magnetism and Electricity, Mechanics, Physio- 
graphy, and Steam. 

Of course nearly all the candidates are boys, but 
the girls have also their chance of picking up at 
least a smattering of Science. A series of popular 
lectures is delivered in their schools on subjects 
such as the air pump, the barometer, the balloon, 
oxygen, hydrogen, ventilation, and so on, and as 
these lectures are illustrated with experiments they 
awake a considerable amount of interest and 
attention. Courses of lectures on Domestic Eco- 
nomy are also given, two women lecturers having 
been placed on the staff especially for that subject. 


It is in the Evening Continuation 
Classes, begun about twelve years 
ago, that nearly all this Higher Grade 
study is carried on. The schools in which these are 
held are now so numerous that there is one within 
easy walking distance of every resident in London. 
They are open to all irrespective of age, provided that 
the boys and girls are exempt from the legal obliga- 
tion to attend a day school or have passed the three 
elementary subjects in Standard V. They are open 


Evening 
Classes. 
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to adults without any such restriction, and wherever 
possible the adults are taught separately from the 
junior students. ‘The dominant idea of the system 
is to encourage the child to continue learning after 
the Day School is left, and for this reason every 
child that leaves the Day School when the age limit 
is passed or the standards run through receives an 
invitation to join the local Continuation School. 

Most of these schools are open for two hours on 
three days a week, but students are encouraged to 
attend as often and as long as possible in cases 
where their daily occupation may prevent them 
from attending each time the school is open. 
There are 136 of such schools at work north of the 
Thames, and 84 of them on the Surrey side, and 
every year the number of pupils increases, until this 
session they are expected to amount to nearly 
40,000. The list of subjects covers a wide range, 
from the elementary matters upwards. For three- 
pence a week you can learn French or German or 
Latin, or you can take your choice of the sciences, 
or soften your political asperities by studying the 
life and duties of the citizen. You can try 
Shorthand in three ways, as Pitman, Script, or 
Sloan-Duployan ; you can be prepared for Civil 
Service examinations or Trade examinations, or 
even for the Police and Dockyards ; you can try 
Wood-carving or Type-writing or Book-keeping ; 
you can learn Dress-making and Cutting-out, or 
Vocal Music, or the Violin. Much care is taken 
to select the subjects to suit the neighbourhood ; 
and if you happen to live in Stepney you can 
have your subjects served up in Yiddish. 

You may obtain a Directory of the 
classes for nothing from the school- 
keeper of every school, that tells you where to go 
for almost every subject, instructive and recreative, 
thought desirable in modern education. Swimming 
is encouraged in nearly every school ; if you like not 
Physics and Physiology, you can take up Gymnastics 
and Swedish Drill ; you can even be taught Chess 
and Draughts, and, in one school, Dominoes. Then 
there are Social Gatherings and Pleasant Evenings, 
and Debating Societies and Literary Clubs, and 
Rambling Clubs, and Athletic Clubs, and Cricket 
Clubs, and Football Clubs, and Tennis Clubs, to 
which you are eligible if you only hit upon the 
right school. 

The Session begins in September and ends in 
July, the breaks dividing it into three terms occur- 
ring at Christmas and Easter. The average number 
of students at each school seems to be about 120, 
but in Chicksand Street, Whitechapel, there is a 
school in which there are about 750 pupils, and the 
two Stepney schools where the Yiddish teachers 
are engaged share some 800 pupils between 
them. 

At Mile End, in South Grove, there is a school 


Recreation. 


where the fee is only a penny a week, the list of 


subjects including Ambulance Instruction, Arith- 
metic, Book-keeping, Drawing, Geography, History, 
Lantern Lectures, Magnetism and _ Electricity, 
Physical Exercises, Science of Common Things, 
Shorthand, and Wood Carving. In some of the 
schools in the poorer districts no fees are charged. 
There is one in West Greenwich, for instance, 
where you can learn Algebra, Arithmetic, Book- 


keeping, Drawing, French, Machine Construction 
and Drawing, Mensuration, and Shorthand for 
nothing. 

Every year more use is made of 
the school buildings, and now the 
playgrounds are beginning to be fully 
used, particularly in crowded neighbourhoods. 
On Saturdays over 170 of such playgrounds are 
open for the use of the children, and since Lady 
Day 1893 the Board have opened the playgrounds 
of over 50 schools on Sunday afternoons for the 
use of the children, with or without their parents. 
In school a good deal of attention is given to 
recreation, besides the so-called Recreation Classes 
in the evening. Physical training was introduced 
as far back as 1871, but for eight years it consisted 
only of drill and the ordinary extension exercises. 
Nowadays the drill is more elaborate, and in a 
large number of schools Ling’s system of Swedish 
Gymnastics is in operation. ‘That the instruction 
is good is shown at the annual competition for the 
challenge banners, which takes place at the Albert 
Hall. Swimming is fostered mostly by the forma- 
tion of clubs. Four years ago the Education 
Iepartment decided to allow swimming lessons to 
appear in the approved time-table, providing the 
arrangements were approved by the Inspector ; but 
swimming without water is difficult, and the lessons 
are at present being given after school hours, and 
out of school, at certain of the public baths. 

a These things are for the healthy ; 
the Weakly but the Board is not neglectful of 
and Afflicted. the weak and afflicted. In 1891 a 
resolution was passed that three special schools 
should be opened for the children who are 
physically or mentally defective, in which the 
children should be grouped in small classes with a 
view to their being eventually able to take their 
places in the ordinary schools. One of these 
schools is at Islington, another in the Tower 
Hamlets, another near the Elephant-and-Castle. 
The last was opened about a year ago, and is now 
in full working order, the system adopted being on 
extended Kindergarten lines. There are now as 
many as six centres for these children, under the 
charge of a lady superintendent. 

The blind are also cared for. They receive 
special instruction at twenty-six centres, where they 
are taught reading and writing by means of the 
Braille dots, arithmetic by Taylor’s boards, and 
geography by relief maps and globes. Up to a 
year ago no less than twenty-eight scholarships for 
the blind, each of the value of £30 a year, had 
been placed at the disposal of the Board by the 
Gardner ‘Trust Committee ; and during the last 
thirteen years about a hundred of the Board School 
children have won scholarships at the Norwood 
College for the Blind. 

The deaf and dumb also receive special in- 
struction. Twenty years ago the Board started 
teaching deaf-mutes at the Wilmot Street School 
in Bethnal Green. There were then only five 
children to look after ; now sixteen centres are at 
work, and the pupils number nearly five hundred, 
under the charge of a superintendent, thirty-two 
women, and eleven men assistants. For the last 
seventeen years the oral system has been adopted, 
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the children being first taught to articulate and to 
speak, except in special cases where the system 
fails, and the familiar sign language has to be 
resorted to. The course of lessons includes 
reading, writing, arithmetic, geography, drawing, 
physical exercises, and, as we have seen, cookery, 
but in many cases it has been found impossible 
for the child to take up all these subjects. A 
deaf-mute school is differently arranged to any 
of the others, the desks being in a circle, so that 
the pupils can watch the movements of the lips 
of their teacher and of each other, and the room 
being furnished with picture cards and articulation 
sheets. 


Another group of children that 
may here be mentioned consists of 
the very poor occasionally in receipt of free 
meals. With these meals, however, the School 
Board has nothing to do beyond, in a few in- 
stances, affording facilities for their distribution. 
The Board may be best described as not dis- 
couraging the movement, which is entirely in 
the hands of the London Schools Dinner Asso- 
ciation, at 37 Norfolk Street, Strand, under 
whose auspices the free meals are not only 
given to Board School children, but very largely 
to pupils in Voluntary schools. The Association 
in all cases acts with local organisations inti- 
mately acquainted with the necessities of each case. 
These local funds are supplemented by help 
from the Central Association, which last year was 
directly or indirectly responsible for 476,621 meals, 
costing a fraction under a penny each. The 
charity is not distributed broadcast. The local 
centres have to apply to Norfolk Street for a grant 
and give full particulars as to the under-fed children 
it is proposed to help; and when the money is 
granted, it is only in sums enough to last a fort- 
night, and every remittance has to be accounted 
for on a detailed balance-sheet, the final balance 
in hand being returned to headquarters. The 
good done by this Association is great. Many a 
child is enabled to attend school who without help 
would be shut out ; and many are the instances 
of poor children thus temporarily relieved passing 
out of the schools eventually not only with credit 
but with distinction. 


Free Meals. 


’ Another group consists of the still 
poorer and friendless children who 
have to be sent to Industrial Schools. 
Four schools of this class have been established by 
the Board : one at Brentwood, two Truant Schools 
—one at Homerton, and one at Highbury Grove— 
and the training ship Shaftesbury ; and besides these 
are certain schools at Liverpool and elsewhere. Over 
2,000 Cases a year are dealt with, of which about 
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one-eighth consist of children found begging, and a 
seventh of those found wandering, or not under 
proper guardianship. At Brentwood there are 
about a hundred boys, and the course now includes 
technical instruction in tools and woodwork. At 
the Shaftesbury there are about 360, about half of 
whom eventually enter the mercantile suarine. 
The Shaftesbury is now lighted by electricity, and 
has her drinking-water laid on from the shore ; 
she has a tender, the Zhemis, in which the boys 
are taken short voyages down Channel, much to 
their profit and gratification. The Truant Schools 
have a more difficult task todeal with. According 
to the Government Inspector, the Highbury one is 
“ exhibiting by new departures what can be done 
with boys of the truant class,” and the results are 
encouraging, but the discipline is necessarily strict 
and the failures many. With them we touch the 
lowest level of the Board School boy. 


The highest level exists among the 
winners of the scholarships, which are 
all too few. Of these ladders leading upwards, pro 
vided by private benefactors, about twenty a year 
are competed for ; the amounts vary from £20 to 
£30 and are tenable for from two to four years. 
When it is considered that there are over 800,000 
children in the London Board Schools, it will be 
clear that one chance out of 40,000 of a higher edu 
cation is, to say the least of it, a miserably poor pro- 
vision. Here is a chance for the millionaire thinking 
of making his will. An ample series of scholarships 
for London boys would be quite as immortalising 
and do fully as much good to the race as the tele- 
scope of Mr. Lick. 


Scholarships. 


From this brief survey it will be 
seen that the programme of the Lon 
don Board Schools is a large one, and that in 
most cases the teaching is solid and successful. 
As far as instruction goes there is much; but 
of education in the stricter sense of the word 
there might, in truth, be more. This, however, 
is difficult, for education is a matter both of school 
and home. There is a better tone in our Board 
Schools now than there was twenty years ago, 
and much is being done to encourage it; but 
there might be considerable improvement in the 
manners, and even more in the speech, which in 
some districts is simply horrible among the boys 
when coming out of school. But then these are 
on their way home, and the influence of school on 
home, though permanent, is slow of growth and not 
unhindered by the very natural feeling to be “ like 
father.” If parents would only be more conscious 
of their responsibilities, the children would do more 
credit to their country both in school and out 
of it. 


Conclusion. 


W. I. GORDON. 














THE MILKY WAY. 


BY SIR ROBERT BALL. 


N a bright and clear night in autumn or winter, 
when the moon is absent, we discern a faint 
broad and irregular band of light stretching 

across the heavens. If we journey to the Southern 
Hemisphere we observe this same band with more 
or less irregularity continued over the southern 
skies, and consequently it is, as represented on our 
globes, a zone or girdle around the whole heavens. 
It varies greatly in width as well as in lustre. It 
has on both margins extensive branches and rami- 
fications, some of which reach over neighbouring 
constellations. ‘To the earliest student of the skies 
this mysterious girdle of delicate light appealed 
with the same fascination that it does to the 
astronomer of the present day. It was known of 
old as the Via Lactea, and we still retain the 
equivalent designation, by calling it the Milky 
Way. Sometimes, however, the more dignified title 
of the Galaxy is applied to the same object. 
Uncounted One of the earliest results of the 
Thousands application of the telescope to the 
Photographed. heavens was to prove that the Milky 
Way was composed of myriads of stars, too minute, 
generally speaking, to be discernible with the 
unaided eye, but producing by their clustering 
myriads the luminous effect which is so well known. 
As the construction of greater telescopes has been 
proceeded witb, so our knowledge of the details of 
the Milky Way has correspondingly increased. 
Of late, however, we have had accessions to our 
knowledge of the sidereal contents of the heavens 
by the application of photography. A photographic 
plate exposed in a camera for a few hours records 
the impressions of uncounted thousands of stars in 
almost any part of the Milky Way. In certain 
places these stars are accumulated in such abund- 
ance that it seems almost impossible to discrimi- 
nate in the coruscating mass the individual stellar 
points which contribute to it. Sometimes, on the 
other hand, we are astonished to see vacant tracts 
in which no stars are to be found. Ere long we 
may expect to have a complete series of photo- 
graphs which will represent the entire extent of 
the Milky Way round both hemispheres. 
The older methods of portraiture have 


Dr. “> 
Boeddicker's also been applied with much dili- 
Map. gence and success to the represen- 
tation of this unparalleled celestial object. Dr. 


Boeddicker, the astronomer in charge of Lord 
Rosse’s great telescope at Parsonstown, has within 
the last few years completed a magnificent picture, 
in which the Milky Way with its many ramifica- 
tions, in so far at least as they can be seen from 
the latitudes of the British Islands, are elaborately 
displayed. It might at first be thought that for 
this drawing Dr. Boeddicker would have employed 


the great optical resources which the telescopes at 
Parsonstown place at his disposal. But such is 
not the case. This diligent observer employed no 
other instrument but his eyes, which he assisted 
occasionally with an opera-glass. He made his 
study of the Milky Way lying down on his back on 
the ground under the open skies. There, night after 
night, he traced out the meanderings of the Galaxy, 
and as he did so he recorded them in that elaborate 
drawing which has been recently published by the 
Astronomical Society. ‘Those who are accustomed 
to the use of instruments will feel no surprise at 
learning that powerful telescopes were not employed 
for the purpose of this picture. ‘The fact is, that 
great telescopes only show a very small part of the 
heavens at once, or, as astronomers would say, have 
only a small field. But for studying the details of 
such an object as the Milky Way a very large field 
is required. Such a field is afforded by an opera- 
glass, and this is the instrument we would recom- 
mend our readers to employ in examining the 
structure of the Galaxy. 


The nature of the Galaxy offers a 
problem of the greatest interest, but, 
we may add, of no little difficulty. It is quite plain 
that stars distributed at mere haphazard over the 
heavens would never form an object like the Milky 
Way. ‘The stars there contained must belong to a 
connected system, they owe their origin to some 
common cause, and they form an object more 
or less isolated in space from all surrounding 
objects. What we particularly want to learn is 
the character of this sidereal association. We 
desire to learn its form, and to be able to dis- 
cover its relation, if relation it has, to the other 
objects in space which our great telescopes disclose. 
Is the Milky Way an absolutely unique system, or 
does it resemble in any degree the thousands of 
other objects which our great telescopes exhibit ? 
The great difficulty in finding an answer to these 
questions arises from a somewhat peculiar cause, 
namely, the unsuitability of the point of view in 
which we are placed, for giving us a proper 
perspective of the situation. For it must be 
noted that the earth lies actually within the 
sidereal system which forms the Milky Way. This 
remarkable fact is proved from the circumstance 
already mentioned, namely, that the structure 
which we are considering effects a complete circuit 
of the heavens, following generally, with more or less 
regularity, the course of a great circle. As we are 
thus surrounded by this girdle, our view of it is 
necessarily quite different from the aspect it would 
present were we able to look at it from an entirely 
outside position. Let us first endeavour to form 


The Problem. 
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some notion as to the different theories possible 
with regard to the construction of the Milky Way. 
The earliest view was that which 
regarded the Milky Way as a vast 
stratum of stars possessing a more or 
less irregular structure. On this supposition the 
sun belonged to the Milky Way, and was but one 
of the unit stars which happened to lie near the 
centre of the group. If such were indeed the 
arrangement of this starry system, then, viewed 
from the outside, the whole aggregation would 
have the form of a flat disc, and this has been 
accordingly called the “ grindstone theory” of the 
Galaxy. ‘The advocates of this view were able to 
point to various sidereal clusters at remote distances 
in space which were thought to present collections 
of stars resembling that which forms the Milky 
Way. But closer examination into the distribution 
of the stars along the course of the Galaxy has 
made it plain that the construction of this wondrous 
organisation cannot be by any means so simple as 
the grindstone theory of its nature would have us 
to believe. There are tracts completely surrounded 
by luminous portions of the Milky Way which 
nevertheless seem almost void of stars. It is diffi- 
cult to imagine how the appearance of such vacant 
spaces could have been produced if the stellar 
points had been disposed in a disc-like form in the 
manner just stated. To meet this it has been 
surmised that possibly the arrangement of the stars 
may indicate that the grindstone has, as it were, 
been irregularly cleft to the centre, and that the 
dark spaces within the expanse of the Milky Way 
are the views we obtain through the cleft into the 
depths of outer space. 

Close study of the outlines of the 
Galaxy, whether in the beautiful 
drawing of Dr. Boeddicker, or in the 
photographs of Professor E. E. Barnard, or in those 
of Herr Max Wolf, lends but little countenance to 
the belief that the Milky Way is anything like so 
simple as the “grindstone” theory, even with its 
modifications, would involve. Another view which 
has been advocated to account for the peculiarities 
of this stellar system supposes that the stars are 
arranged in a spiral, the nature of which may be 
illustrated as follows. Imagine a cylinder fifty 
times as long as it is wide, but even its width being 
thousands of billions of miles. Imagine that 
through this mighty extent uncounted myriads of 
stellar points were distributed, and then suppose 
that this cylinder, when loosely coiled round once 
or twice, was to be situated in the heavens, and that 
the earth was to be deposited somewhere near the 
middle of the coil. The appearance that would be 
presented to a terrestrial observer would in some 
—— resemble that which we have of the Milky 
Vay. 


Bright Stars. 


** Grindstone 


Theory.” 


Special 
Theory. 


A very interesting question arises as 
to whether the ordinary bright stars 
of the sky are to be regarded as units belonging 
to the collection of stars which form the Milky 
Way, and owing their exceptional lustre to their 
comparative proximity. There can be no doubt 
that there appears to be a tendency among the 
brighter stars to arrange themselves within the 
limits or along the margins of the Milky Way. It 


has indeed been remarked that in the Southern 
Hemisphere on a bright moonlight night when the 
fainter stars are invisible, and when thus the Galaxy 
cannot be discerned, yet the course which it follows 
through the heavens is distinctly visible from the 
circumstance that so many bright stars are strewn 
along its track. 


Sinise Since the application of the spectro- 
Spectra of re ; : 
hese. scope to the study of the stars, it has 

been possible to bring forward fresh 
evidence with regard to the character of the stellar 
points which constitute the Milky Way. Professor 
Pickering, after an arduous labour of some years, 
has collected together particulars with reference 
to the spectra of several thousand stars. He 
subdivides the luminous points into groups in ac- 
cordance with the characteristic differences which 
their spectra exhibit, though in this it is proper 
to remark that he has merely developed and car- 
ried to a greater extent a work. commenced by the 
late Father Secchi. In the first class the stars are 
intensely white, or in some cases indeed almost of a 
bluish lustre. To this class belong several of the 
most noteworthy gems of the heavens, of which 
the renowned Dog Star, Sirius, may be mentioned 
as perhaps the most important. The stars belonging 
to the first class are consequently often spoken of 
as the Sirian stars. The characteristic feature of 
these objects is a group of strongly marked dark 
lines in their spectrum indicating the existence of 
hydrogen as an important constituent in their 
atmospheres. In the course of his researches Pro- 
fessor Pickering has examined various parts of the 
heavens visible from the Northern Hemisphere, 
and the spectra of the stars are obtained on 
photographic plates, a large number of stars being 
thus represented on each picture. The conclusions 
thence arrived at are very significant as to the 
probability of the stars in the Milky Way having 
had some common origin. He has found that stars 
which resemble the Sun in character, being thus 
quite different from the Sirian stars, are distributed 
with tolerable uniformity over the whole surface of 
the sky. They are spread as impartially elsewhere 
as they are over the surface of the Milky Way. 
The Sirian stars are, however, much more numerous, 
relatively speaking, on the Milky Way, than in other 
parts of the heavens. Professor Pickering’s re- 
searches seem to show that the Milky Way is but 
little more than an aggregation of stars of the type 
to which Sirius belongs. It would thus appear that, 
though the sun happens at present to lie within 
the compass of the Milky Way, it does not truly 
belong to that sidereal system. 

We should, however, add that throughout its vast 
extent the Milky Way shows a greatly varying 
constitution in different parts. An interesting in- 
stance may be mentioned. The constellation of 
Orion forms, as is well known, the most superb group 
of bright stars in the heavens, nor is the juxtaposition 
of these stars merely fortuitous. ‘This is shown 
by the circumstance that the spectra of most of 
these brilliant gems possess common characteristics, 
so much so that the spectra which they exhibit are 
spoken of as the Orion type. It is interesting to 
note that there are many stars in the Milky Way 
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which radiate a kind of light practically identical 
with that which comes from the stars in Orion. 
Among other remarkable types of stellar spectra 
are those in which the radiation is resolved into a 
set of bright lines wholly different from the spectrum 
which the sun or the more ordinary stars present. 
A large proportion of these curious objects are to be 
found within the confines of the Milky Way. No 
doubt, as the stars in the Milky Way abound in such 


We know that many stars are seen to 
be in rapid motion. Even if some 
stars be so remote or be so little 
observed that up to the present we may not have 
acquired any precise information as to the rate 
at which they are moving, or as to the speed with 
which that motion is performed, yet move they 
all must. It cannot, I believe, be doubted that 
every individual point in the Milky Way is itself 


rhe Milky 
Way in 
Motion. 


THE MILKY WAY. 


FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY PROFESSOR E. 


clustering millions, it might reasonably be expected 
that within its limits many very different types of stars 
could be observed. As, however, the entire extent 
of the Milky Way only covers from about one- 
seventh to about one-tenth of the total area of the 
sky, when we find that a preponderating number of 
stars of any particular class are included within this 
limited region, it is impossible not to believe that 
they are specially associated with the Galaxy. 


BARNARD, OF THE LICK OBSERVATORY. 


moving. In this respect, as in so many others, the 
sun is no more than a star. It too is animated by 
a motion, the earth of course participates in this 
motion, and consequently the point of view from 
which we see the stars is ever changing, even though 
the amount of that change may be small within 
such periods of time as those over which our 
records extend. But if all the stars in the Milky 
Way are in movement, it is interesting for us 
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to try if we can make a forecast as to what the 
future of our relations to this sidereal system is 
to be, or to investigate what it has been in the 
past. 

As the Milky Way adorns our sky at present, so 
doubtless it has been there seen for centuries. The 
ancient Greeks looked on the Galaxy much in the 
same condition as we see it now, and to the 
Egyptians in the earliest times it must have afforded 
just the same impressive spectacle which it offers 
to our admiration in these days. During all these 
thousands of years the stars have been moving, 
though their motions, even in this great period, may 
not have been sufficient to produce any appreciable 
distortion of the Milky Way from its present outlines. 
In the lapse of sufficient periods of time these 
movements, slow though they be, must necessarily 
have the effect of transforming the Galaxy from that 
aspect which it now wears. Looking back through 
the immense vista of geological periods, the move- 
ments of the stars have in all probability sufficed 
for a complete subversion of the starry heavens 
from their original aspect. ‘Think of those early 
ages when the mighty reptiles flourished, or earlier 
still when the coal fields were deposited, or still 
earlier when life began to dawn in those primeval 
forms the traces of which are still preserved in 
our earliest stratified rocks. It does not appear 
that the Milky Way could have spanned the skies 
in the days of the Eozoon Canadense in the 
same way it now does. Very likely the stars of 
which it is composed were not then even within the 
ken of denizens of the earth. In the lapse of 
ages the gradual shifting of the stars has brought 
about the present configuration in which the 
Milky Way now stretches its glorious girdle around 
our skies. This cannot, however, be a permanent 
arrangement. As periods of time roll on com- 
parable in length with the geological periods of 
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the past, our temporary association with the Milky 
Way will become gradually dissolved, and doubtless 
stars now utterly invisible will then be brought 
within our view, in consequence of these never- 
ceasing movements. 


Whatever may be the true nature of the Milky 
Way, it is at all events certain that it presents a 
most imposing sidereal system for our contem- 
plation. We are to reflect that those myriad 
luminous points which we see are each of them 
suns, and, considering the distances by which they 
are certainly separated from us, as well as our 
general knowledge of the scale on which the 
Universe is built, it seems highly probable that 
many of the suns in the Milky Way may be quite 
as large or even far larger than our own sun. We 
are also to remember that it is only the points 
which are self-luminous which reveal themselves to 
us. It seems impossible to doubt that the Milky 
Way, as we behold it, consists of the brighter 
points of a highly elaborate system, the relatively 
or absolutely dark bodies in which vastly out- 
number the brilliant objects. Would we realise 
the full magnificence of the Milky Way, we must 
remember that the orbs of which it is composed 
are probably hundreds of times as numerous as 
the brilliant stellar points which alone are visible. 
There are, doubtless, myriads of dark globes 
attending on those suns in the Galaxy which may 
be quite as great or even far greater than our own 
earth. It seems impossible that we can ever learn 
anything with regard to the nature of these invisible 
globes, though we have sufficient intellectual assur- 
ance of their existence. I do not know any concep- 
tion in the whole of astronomy which brings before 
us the littleness of man to the same extent as does 
the contemplation of that glorious celestial object, 
the Milky Way.' 


EDWARD FITZGERALD. 


NEW edition having lately been published of 
the letters of Edward Fitzgerald, the two 
charming volumes suggest an opportunity for 

saying a few words about a man whose character 
is marked by singular freshness and originality. 
It can be read in his letters, which are very 
human, very sympathetic, and wholly without 
pretence. They contain, too, despite a_ brief 
biographical introduction, almost all which the 
reader is allowed to know of the writer, and he 
would not even be aware that Fitzgerald had been 
married were it not for two slight allusions to a 
wife in the correspondence. 

3orn in Suffolk and educated at King Ed- 
ward vi.’s School, and afterwards at Bury St. 
Edmunds, Fitzgerald went up to Trinity College, 
Cambridge, in 1826. His friend and schoolfellow, 


James Spedding, the well-known editor of Bacon’s 
Works, came up a year later, and “his greatest 
friends in later life—John Allen, afterwards Arch- 
deacon of Salop, W. M. Thackeray, and W. H. 
Thompson, afterwards Master of Trinity—were 
his juniors at the University by two years.” The 
three Tennysons—Frederick, Charles, and Alfred— 
were Fitzgerald’s contemporaries, but his friendship 
for them did not begin until the Cambridge days 
were over. 

Having taken his degree, without honours, 
Fitzgerald, after a visit to Paris, where he had 
spent his early boyhood, began the retired, studious, 
and somewhat, perhaps, eccentric mode of life 
which he followed to the end. Being wholly 
without ambition, he entered no profession, and 
for many years he made his home in a cottage on 


1 We are indebted to the Editor of that valuable periodical, Avow/edge, for permission to reproduce the first of our photographic 


illustrations, that on p. 29. 
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the family estate at Woodbridge, Suffolk. The 
situation was far from picturesque, and it was 
remarkably damp. “There is,” he says, “the 
same level with geese upon it always lying before 
my eyes, the same pollard oaks, with now and 
then the butcher or the washerwoman trundling by 
in the carts.” And in another letter he describes 
the place as one of the ugliest and dullest in 
England, and observes that his choice of it argued 
a talent for dulness. Yet he never felt a desire to 
see “the palms and temples of the South.” 
Writing to Mr. Frederick Tennyson, then in Italy, 
he says : 

** There is not and never was such a country as Old Eng- 
land—never was such a gentry as the English. I am sure 
no travel would carry me to any land so beautiful, as the 
good sense, justice and liberality of my good countrymen 
make this.” ! 


And he confesses that he would much rather 
see the things of fame as described by his friends 
than with the bodily eye. Throughout his life there 
seems to have been a want of physical energy in 
Fitzgerald. Partly, this may have been due to diet, 
for he was a vegetarian, and partly to the heavy 
ciay soil and dreariness of the land upon which he 
had pitched his tent. His life, as he confesses, 
was that of a recluse and a dreamer ; and perhaps 
there is something like regret, and something too 
like a lurking affection for the “visionary in- 
activity ” which suffered him in later years to be 
content with “the enjoyment of old childish 
habits and sympathies without being called on to 
more active and serious duties of life.” 

Among Fitzgerald’s striking characteristics may 
be mentioned a warmth of friendship almost 
feminine in its sensitiveness, a passionate admira- 
tion of music and painting, and a devotion less 
expansive than deep to literature. He had little 
desire to excel, and was content to admire and 
enjoy ; and the good work he achieved in his 
translations from the Persian and the Spanish was 
wholly a labour of love. 

His chief joy was in his friends, and he did not 
need intercourse or even correspondence to keep 
the flame alive. The affection to which he clung 
never seems to have failed him. “I had no truer 
friend,” the Poet Laureate wrote upon hearing of 
his death. And “when Thackeray, not long 
before he died, was asked by his daughter which 
of his old friends he had loved most, he replied, 
‘Why, dear old Fitz, to be sure ; and Brookfield.’” 
There was a time, indeed, when Fitzgerald thought 
the great novelist a little estranged. “Thackeray,” 
he writes to Mr. Frederick Tennyson, “ is in such 
a great world, that I am afraid of him; he gets 
tired of me, and we are content to regard each 
other at a distance. You, Alfred, Spedding, and 
Allen are the only men I ever care to see again.” 
This was but a momentary feeling on his part, like 
the swift passage of a cloud across a summer sky. 
here was never any real estrangement, and before 
sailing for America, Thackeray writes to him saying, 
“ Farewell, and God bless you!” adding that, 
if anything happened to him, he should like his 
daughters to remember that Fitzgerald “was the 
hest and oldest friend their father ever had.” 


1 Fitzgerald’s Letters. (Macmillan.) 
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Of his interior life we do not gain many glimpses, 
but all that we do see shows a gentle and refined 
nature. Some of my readers will remember a little 
poem of Coventry Patmore’s, in which the speaker 
is supposed to have left his wife in order to spend 
the evening with a “careless parliament of gods 
Olympic,” authors and others, “met in council 
jocular” : 


**On many things pursuing far 
Truth, only for the chase’s glow, 
Quick as they caught her letting go, 
Or, when at fault the view-halloo, 
Playing about the missing clue. 
And coarse jests came; ‘ But gods are coarse,’ 
Thought I, yet not without remorse, 
While memory of the gentle words 
Wife, Mother, Sister, flashed like swords, 
And so after two hours of wit 
That burnt a hole where’er it hit, 
I said I would not stay to sup 
Because my wife was sitting up ; 
And walked home with a sense that I 
Was no match for that company.” 


It was the same sense which led Fitzgerald to 
write to the Quaker poet, Bernard Barton: “I 
was at a party of modern wits last night, that made 
me creep into myself, and wish myself away talking 
to my Suffolk old woman in her cottage, while 
the trees murmured without. The wickedness of 
London appals me, and yet I am no paragon.” 
For whatever is tender and noble in the daily 
intercourse of life he had always a_ sensitive 
appreciation. Of Mr. Froude’s “ Life of Carlyle” 
he says : 


** How beautiful is the story of that home, and the com- 
pany of lads travelling on foot to Edinburgh; and the 
monies which he sends home for the paternal farm ; and the 
butter and cheese which the farm returns to him. Ah! it 
is from such training that strength comes, not from luxurious 
fare, easy chairs, cigars, Pall Mall clubs,” etc. 


And again he writes : 


‘* The Carlyle Reminiscences had long indisposed me from 
taking up the Biography. But when I began, and as I went 
on with that, I found it one of the most interesting of books ; 
and the result is that I not only admire and respect Carlyle 
more than ever I did; but even love him, which I never 
thought of before. For he loved his family, as well as for 
so long helped to maintain them out of very slender earnings 
of his own; and so far as these two volumes show me, hx 
loved his wife also, while he put her to the work which he 
had been used to see his own mother and sisters fulfil, and 
which was suitable to the way of life he had been used to 
His indifference to her sufferings seems to me rather becaus« 
of blindness than neglect ; and I think his biographer has 
been a little too hard upon him on the score of selfish d 
regard of her.” 


And here is another passage indicative of 
character. He refers to a fact in the painter 
Romney’s life which is probably known to our 
readers : 

‘* He married at nineteen, and because Sir Joshua and 
others had said that marriage spoilt an artist, almost imme 
diately left his wife in the North, and scarce saw her till the 
end of his life; when old, nearly mad and quite desolate, 
he went back to her, and she received him and nursed him 
till he died. This quiet act of hers is worth all Romney’s 
pictures ; even as a matter of Art I am sure.” 
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Fitzgerald was a modest man, but he was not 
weak, and never suffered his friendship to influence 
his judgment as a critic. He did not greatly 
admire Thackeray as a novelist, and thought 
“ Pendennis ” “very stupid” ; he had no admira- 
tion, as he tells Frederick Tennyson, for his 
brother’s “In Memoriam ”—a poem to be loved 
warmly or not at all; and his fellowship with 
Carlyle did not prevent his forming an unfavourable 
estimate of his “French Revolution.” “ People 
say the book is very deep,” he writes, “but it 
appears to me that the meaning seems deep from 
lying under mystical language.” Moreover, he 
does not hesitate to tell Mr. Lowell that he dis- 
likes the style of his ‘‘ Moosehead Journal,” calling 
it too clever by half. “Do you not say so your- 
self,” he asks, “after Cervantes, Scott, Montaigne, 
etc. ?” 

Fitzgerald detested dinner parties, and never 
accepted formal invitations from the gentry in the 
neighbourhood, but he had a few Suffolk friends 
with whom he could sing glees, or smoke a pipe, 
or talk about the poets he loved. Chief, per- 
haps, among these friends was the Rev. George 
Crabbe, the Vicar of Bradfield—“ a great smoker,” 
he writes, “and a very fine fellow in all ways ”— 
and the son of a poet for whom Fitzgerald had a 
peculiar love and admiration. He wished to 
publish a selection from Crabbe’s poetry, saying 
that he wanted neither money nor reputation for 
the labour. “I only want to have Crabbe read 
more than he is. Women and young people never 
will like him, I think; but I believe every thinking 
man will like him more as he grows older.” 

This was a darling theme with Fitzgerald, to 
which he returns again and again, and it is to be 
regretted that his taste was never successfully 
exercised in the production of such a volume. 
For Crabbe, who was so dear to Scott, and whose 
genius forms a common ground for admiration to 
Cardinal Newman and Mr. Swinburne, wrote too 
much for his fame —far too much that is essentially 
prosaic ; and it might well be wished that the fine 
gold of his poetry—and truly fine it is—should be 
separated from what is little better than pinchbeck. 

A propos of the poet, it is amusing to read how 
Fitzgerald smoked a pipe one evening at Aldborough 
with Professor Fawcett, “a thoroughly unaffected, 
unpretending man,” and how, because he would 
not ask him about his “ parliamentary shop ” and 
should not have understood his political economy, 
as they were both in Crabbe’s borough they talked 
of him. “The Professor, who had never read a 
word, I believe, about him or of him, was pleased 
to hear a little, and I advised him to buy the life 
written by Crabbe’s son.” 

Among great writers very dear to Fitzgerald was 
Jeremy Taylor, and he points out the blunders an 
editor might make in forming a selection from his 
works by choosing only the “ flowery morsels,” for, 
“rich as Taylor’s illustrations and grotesque as his 
images are, no one keeps a grander proportion ; 
he never huddles illustration upon the matter so 
as to overlay it, nor crowds images too thick 
together.” ‘This is true, and Fitzgerald might 
have added that no writer can be more concise 
than Taylor when it suits his purpose to be so. 
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One is constantly struck in reading these letters 
with the writer’s clear-sightedness. Here is an 
illustration which belongs to his youthful days. 
His friend Allen seems to have suggested that 
Tennyson—this was in 1835—should make it 
more his object to inculcate morality. To this he 
replies that Tennyson does no little “by raising 
and filling the brain with noble images and 
thoughts, which, if they do not direct us to our 
duty, purify and cleanse us from mean and vicious 
objects.” He adds—and how nobly has the pro- 
phecy been fulfilled !—“I think that you will see 
Tennyson acquire all that at present you miss ; 
when he has /e/¢ life, he will not die fruitless of 
instruction to man as he is.” Fitzgerald, it may 
be observed, seems to have been more impressed 
in after-years by Tennyson’s sayings than by his 
poetry, and he hoped that many of them would be 
remembered. “I wish,” he writes to the poet’s 
brother in 1850, “I could take twenty years off 
Alfred’s shoulders, and set him up in his youthful 
glory. . . . He is the same magnanimous, kindly, 
delightful fellow as ever; uttering by far the finest 
prose sayings of anyone.” 

Again, in writing to R. C. Trench, afterwards 
Archbishop of Dublin, to thank him for his 
mother’s journal, he observes : 

‘*What your mother says of the Dresden Madonna re- 
minds me of what Tennyson once said: that the attitude of 
the child was that of a man; but perhaps not the less right 
for all that. As to the countenance, he said that scarce any 
man’s face could look so grave and rapt as a baby’s could at 
times. He once said of his own child’s: ‘ He was a whole 
hour this morning worshipping the sunshine playing on the 
bedpost.’ He never writes letters or journals, but I hope 
people will be found to remember some of the things he has 
said as naturally as your mother wrote them.” 


A book that delighted Fitzgerald, and which he 
thought might be made welcome to the public in 
an abridged form, was John Wesley’s “ Journal.” 
The simplicity of style attracted him, and he 
observes that “it is curious to think of this diary 
of his running almost coevally with Walpole’s 
‘Letter-Diary ;’ the two men born and dying, too, 
within a few years of one another, and with such 
different lives to record.” For imaginative writers, 
too, the recluse had a keen relish. He loved 
Charles Lamb—as who does not ?-—-and thought his 
Letters infinitely better than his Essays, which is 
not a common opinion. “ Don Quixote,” “the 
most delightful of all books,” was a perennial 
favourite, and on every perusal “as welcome and 
fresh as the flowers of May.” Against the 
“ Lakers,” as he calls them, Fitzgerald had a 
grudge, for he considered that they first despised 
and then patronised Scott, and “he, dear, noble 
fellow, thought they were quite justified.” In his 
old age he suffered from weak eyes, and engaged a 
youth to read to him in the evenings; so he 
relates how he had gone in this way through a 
course of the Scotch novels, “for I feel in parting 
with each, as parting with an old friend whom I 
may never see again.” 

After listening to the “ Pirate,” he makes a fine 
remark or two which will apply with equal truth to 
many of the Waverley creations : 

**T may say how I wonder and delight in it. I am re- 
joiced to find that this is so; and I am quite sure that it is 
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not owing to my old prejudice, but to the intrinsic merit and 
beauty of the book itself. With all its faults of detail, often 
mere carelessness, what a broad Shakesperian daylight over 
it all, and all with no effort.” 


Of Shakespeare himself, by the way, considering 
how very “ bookish” these letters are, com- 
paratively little is said ; but his sonnets, which the 
commentator Steevens said would need an Act of 
Parliament to induce anyone to read, gave infinite 
delight to Fitzgerald, who is unable to express the 
sweetness he finds in them. “I have truly been 
lapped in them,” he writes ; “they seem all stuck 
about my heart, like the ballads that used to be on 
the walls of London.” 

In literature Fitzgerald had, however, his limi- 
tations, and what one may venture to call his 
perversities. He did not care for Jane Austen, 
preferred Trollope to George Eliot, could not take 
to Hawthorne, and thought Thackeray’s novels 
wonderful but not delightful, “which one thirsts 
for as one gets old and dry.” Moreover, true gen- 
tleman though he was, he spoke ungently and un- 
justly of Mrs. Browning, which had the effect, as 
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our readers may remember, of arousing, as well it 
might, the wrath of her poet-husband. For a lady 
writer who belonged to another age and country 
Fitzgerald had a tender feeling. ‘“ Did you ever 
read Madame de Sévigné?” he writes in 
“T never did till this summer, rather repelled by 
the perpetual harping on her daughter. But it is 
all genuine, and the same intense feeling expressed 
in a hundred natural yet graceful ways; and 
besides all this, such good sense, good feeling, 
humour, love of books and country life as makes 
her certainly the queen of all letter-writers.” 

In a letter to Caroline Bowles in 1830 Southey 
said : “ Books are all but everything to me; I 
live with them and by them, and might almost say 
for them and in them.” This was not the case 
with Fitzgerald. Dear though books were to him 
—and when he writes of them it is with the kind 
of feeling he had for living friends—they were 
only sharers of his friendship, but it is not sur- 
prising that they should have made a large portion 
of his lonely life. 
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ANGIOLA THE 


* Y7OU may say what you like, Miché, but if I 
\ don’t have a pearl necklace for the guattro 
altari 1 won’t say another word to you as 

long as I live.” 

Thus spoke Angiola, the lovely water- seller, 
leaning in the doorway of her damp dark home, 
and turning a pouting lip and cloudy face towards 
Michele, her sailor lover. 

It was a beautiful June evening, and the sun 
threw its long bright rays up the narrow streets of 
Torre del Greco, giving them a golden farewell 
kiss before dipping down into the sea far away 
across the Gulf. High above the houses Vesuvius 
cast up its pine-shaped steam cloud, and its steep 
cones and rugged lava masses grew purple in the 
mellowing light of sunset, and blended into beau- 
tiful harmony with the vineyards and clustering 
hamlets upon its slopes. ‘Torre del Grecg, nestling 
at the foot of the mighty mountaim that had 
destroyed it more than once, was not by any means 
as lovely on nearer acquaintance as it looked, and 
the little street where the lovers were idling away 
the last moments of daylight was one of the smallest 
and dirtiest in the busy little town ; but it had the 
advantage of leading to the beach, and Angiola’s 
home being at its seaward end was very handy for 
Miché to drop in for a chat, or perhaps, if Zia 
Gelsomina had fallen asleep over her knitting, a 
stolen kiss. 

The girl made a pretty picture, standing there 
with her hands clasped in front of her, her round 
brown arms showing to the elbow under the 
upturned sleeves of her white bodice, her eyes 
looking downward, hidden by the long black lashes 
that cast a dark shade on the richly coloured 
rounded cheek. 

The young man looked at her silently for a little 
while, and then a long sigh broke from his lips. 

“Sighs won’t do for me,” said Angiola, with a 
flashing upward glance of her great black eyes. 
“T mean what I say. You don’t suppose I am going 
to the fesfa with Mariuccia and Nannina both in 
their new necklaces, and I with nothing but this 
bare neck ?” 

“ Angiola, do listen to reason,” said the poor 
sailor in a despairing tone ; “I told you I would 
give you the necklace when I came back from the 
coral fishing, but you know the poor old Nonna is 
ill now, and I can’t—would you have me send her 
to the hospital ?—or get into debt, and delay our 
marriage for a hundred years ?” 

“ T don’t care the least how you get it,” said the 
girl, beating her wooden shoe on the stone door- 
step ; “the thing is to have it. Se no, I have told 
you ; not another word do you get from Angiola 
the acguafrescaia |” 
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“Good-night then, Angiola—Angiole/la mia /” 
said the young man mournfully. “The whole 
afternoon have I wasted trying to persuade you, 
but you are deaf as that doorstep—and your 
heart—ah! it is no longer full of honey and sugar 
for poor Miche. Heaven knows, if I could cover 
you with gold I would, but if I want te keep to the 
straight road I cannot do it. Good-bye, Angio- 
lella.” He turned and went away a few steps, but 
came back to her again. “ Angiola ?” 

“Good-bye,” said the girl angrily ; “I'll have 
the necklace for the festa, whether you give it me 
or not, so you can go. Go on—go-—-do you hear 
me ?” she cried, stamping her foot. 

He saw too well that she was in earnest. All 
was to be at an end between them ; and as the 
sharp words fell on his ears, and all his golden 
dreams of happiness faded away, and he saw him- 
self and his love cast away and forgotten for a 
wilful caprice like this, a sudden anger blazed up 
in his heart. 

“I go—never fear !” he whispered huskily ; and 
with bent head he turned and went away swiftly 
down the street. 


“Eh, what! where’s Miché gone to now?” 
exclaimed old Zi Gelsomina, as the girl clattered 
into the dim room that was all their home. 
“What are you making all that noise for ?” 

“Miche? He may go to the bottom of the sea 
for aught I care!” said Angiola. “And I am 
making no noise. You are dreaming, surely, 
Zizia?” 

“No dreams—no dreams but they all come 
true,” muttered the old woman. “I dreamt of a 
black cat yesterday, Angiola Maria. I knew mis- 
fortune would come of it. And so you have 
quarrelled with Miché, have you? Woe to you, 
child. You will repent it with tears—yes, with 
bitter, salt tears—and they will be of no use, no 
use !” she repeated, rocking herself to and fro on 
her low straw chair—‘no use, no use, as it was 
with poor Gelsomina! I was young and pretty 
then, as you are now, child, and the ¢anamorati 
were like flies around me; but I am alone now, 
and my handsome Pascarte—he never came back 
from the sea. What! she’s gone?” she broke off, 
suddenly perceiving that the girl was no longer 
there. “Ah! so are the young fg/iole ; they listen 
only to themselves. Up and about, Gelsomina ! 
tis near supper-time—no more sitting down !” 

And rising from her chair, the old woman, who, 
though only sixty, seemed to bear the weight of a 
hundred years on her bent shoulders, took a little 
earthenware stove out into the street, and, with a 
few shavings and a little charcoal, kindled a small 
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fire. All along the now dark street similar stoves 
were glowing before each doorway, and the steam- 
ing pipkins upon them sent forth a smell of boiled 
paste mingled with that of onions and tomatoes. 

“She'll come back for her stpper,” grumbled 
Zi Gelsomina, as she fanned the fire with a fan of 
plaited straw. “And when she is gone with her 
lemons and her water-jug I must get to the port 
and try and see the poor boy. He will be in 
despair; he loves her better than any, and Angiola 
isa fool. Santa Vergine/ Why did you not put 
more salt into the brains of pretty young girls? 
But as surely as these maccheroni are 
more earth than flour, I'll go and tell him 
not to make himself miserable for that 
vain little Angiola. She would try the 
patience of a saint. It was surely for my 
sins that the Madonna sent her to me 
to look after. And now, look at those 
maccheroni ! they’ll be nothing but glue ; 
and not a sign of the girl anywhere ! 
Mariella !” she called to a child coming 
down the street, “have you seen that do- 
nothing of a niece of mine ?” 

“She’s up at the tram station with 
her water-pitcher, Zi Gelsomina. Shall 
I run and fetch her?” 

“Do; and the Madonna accompany 
you! ‘Tell her I can’t wait.” 

The child was off like the wind across 
the winding narrow streets; and the old 
woman had barely had time to take the 
saucepan off the stove and put out the 
fire before she was back, panting out— 

“She won’t come, Zi Gelsomina. She 
says you can eat your supper and hers 
too—she isn’t hungry.” 

“Not hungry? Well, I can’t run after 
her; and if she won’t come, she won't. 
You eat some maccheroni with me, Mari- 
ella; they are only plain boiled, but I 
daresay you will like them just as well.” 

“The Holy Virgin reward you !” said 
the child. ‘“ Mother has been out at her 
washing all day, and I’ve only had a dry 
crust old Gennaro gave me, and a pomo- 
doro I picked out of the gutter.” 

“Poor child! Here, eat away.” And 
without more ado the old woman and 
little Mariella fell to devouring the 
maccheroni straight out of the pot, and 
without any aid of spoon or fork. 

“There, run along,” said Zi Gelsomina, 
when the last mouthful had disappeared ; “and if 
you see Angiola tell her I am going out for a little 
breath of air, and have left the door-key with the 
Commare Nunziata.” 

“That I will, Zi Gelsomina. I will go on pur- 
pose to look for her. Ah! but they were good, 
those maccheroni! and I owe you an errand for 
each one of them. Mariella is not ungrateful.” 

“Go along, and don’t talk nonsense, child,” said 
the old woman gruffly. “Fine maccheroni, in- 
deed! Three parts earth! Get away with you, 
Mariella !” 


The child trotted away on her little bare feet, 


and old Gelsomina, shuffling along, turned down 
the same way that Miche had taken a few hours 
before. Emerging from the dark street on to the 
sands, she did not stop to gaze at the familiar love- 
liness around and before her—the graceful curve 
of the bay whose blue waters now lay sleeping in 
the summer moonlight, Capri and Ischia half 
veiled in mist, and here and there a homecoming 
sail moving with faint ghostly lights and vague 
shadows across the water. Her sharp black eyes 
only scanned the beach intently till they lighted 
on a group of lounging fishermen. 
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HE SAW SHE WAS IN EARNEST 


“Ehi!” she cried. “ Antd, Giusé ! 
tell me where Michele the sailor is ?” 

He was on the sands mending his nets, they 
told her, pointing out his whereabouts ; but when 
she found him he was not mending nets, but 
gazing up at the sky, stretched at full length beside 
his neglected work. 

“Ts that you, Miche?” asked the old woman 
unnecessarily. 

“Zi Gelsomina !” exclaimed the sailor, starting 
up. ‘“ Has Angiola sent you ?” 

“ Angiola is in her tantrums. I came of my 
own accord, Miché, to talk to you, and tell you not 
to mind that silly child.” 
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“Not mind! You speak easily, Zi Gelsomina. 
How can I not mind?” asked the young fellow 
simply. 

** Blessed children !” exclaimed the cld woman. 
“That is just the way all along! One heavy- 
hearted and one light-hearted ; never can they 
couple together. Now listen, Miche. Let the 
girl alone, and she'll come round when she sees 
you look no more at her than-—at that old boat ; 
she'll come round for ge/osia, lest some one else 
should take her place with you.” 

“ No fear of that, Zi Gelsomina,” said the young 
sailor, with a low, mournful laugh ; “it is Angiola 
or no one, and she knows it. But if she only cares 
for me because of the presents I may give her——” 
He paused, and then went on in a lighter tone: 
“The Selia Sorrentina starts the day after to- 
morrow, and I'll clear off with her. ‘The captain 
will be glad to have me.” 

“Now, Miche,” remonstrated the old woman, 
“vou can’t go yet, and your poor old Nonna still 
so ill?” 

* Antonio has come home. I found him to-day 
when I went to give Nonna her soup. He has 
finished his time as a soldier, so he can stay at 
home now and take care of her. It goes to my 
heart to leave her, but I feel as if I could not stay 
here and see Angiola turning that proud look on me.” 

“Well, what can I say, Michele mio? When 
a man has made up his mind, nothing can turn 
him. It is better so; a changeable man is worse 
than a flighty woman.” 

She sat down on a big stone beside him as she 
spoke, and for some time only the gentle rippling 
of the waves on the sand broke the stillness. 
Old Gelsomina’s mind had wandered back to 
days long dead and gone, and the sailor was 
absorbed with his own warm, palpitating present. 

Suddenly he broke out, “Zi Gelsomina, do 
you think Angiola ever loved me?” 

“Eh! what are you saying?” said the old 
woman, coming back with a start to herself. 
“Poor Angiola! She loves you better than she 
herself knows. Ah! yes, she is like another girl 
I knew—not bad at heart—no, not bad. She is 
good and loving to her poor old aunt, and the 
little children run to her; but the wild days 
come, she has bad friends, and then all is 
forgotten. That evil worm of pride gets into 
her head and sets her longing for the jewels and 
ornaments she sees richer girls wearing, and 
nothing will satisfy her but she must have her 
wish. She is hot-brained, is Angiolella, and 
patience is not among her virtues. Alas for her! 
Old Gelsomina knows the whole story too well. 
Ah ! yes,” she added dreamily, speaking to herself, 
“we want the pretty things, we want the other 
girls to envy us, and all the while we forget the 
best jewel of all until it is too late. But Miche,” 
she continued, with a sudden change of tone, 
“you mustn’t lose heart, fig/io mio. Angiola is so 
because she is young ; life has been smooth, and 
she is thoughtless and wilful. Let the clouds 
come, and her soul will put forth the sweet 
flowers and green leaves you want now, poor boy. 
Yes, go away ; leave her for a while ; leave her to 
herself and to Zi Gelsomina.” 


Miché said nothing, but gathered up his nets, 
rolling them round and round his stalwart young 
frame, and turned slowly towards the town. 
Gelsomina followed him, and except for a low 
buona sera exchanged now and again with a passer- 
by, they were silent till they reached the stairs that 
led up to the main street. 

“T leave you here, Zi Gelsomina,” said Miché 
then. “I have to return these nets before I go 
home. I will not try to see Angiola again, and 
you must not tell her I am going till I am far 
away at sea. But you will give me news of her 
through Antonio—promise that, Zizia, or my 
heart will die with despair.” 

“ Have no care, Miche. As hard as a soul 
tries to get out of purgatory will Gelsomina work 
to make you happy. Why, it is my one desire that 
when I die I may leave Angiolella to you, and I 
know what I mean by it, although others may not.” 

“Good-night, then, and good-bye,” said the 
sailor, stooping to kiss the old woman’s wrinkled 
hand, as is still the pretty, reverent custom among 
young people of the lower class in saluting their 
elders. “To-morrow I go to Torre Annunziata ; 
the ship starts from there.” 

“The Madonna go with you, then, and bless 
your every breath,” said Gelsomina. 

“ La Madonna vi guardi—you and Angiolella !” 
he replied, running up the steps. 


When Gelsomina returned home she found the 
door ajar, and Angiola fast asleep in her corner of 
the big bed. Before the image of the Virgin a 
little oil-lamp was burning, and the light fell on 
the girl’s face, and glistened strangely on the tear- 
drops still trembling among her long lashes. 

When Angioia had left Zi Gelsomina and gone 
with her pitcher and fresh lemons up to the tram 
station, she had been prompted by an evil instinct. 
She no sooner reached her usual corner, under a 
group of acacia-trees cut and trimmed to resemble 
cabbages as much as possible, than a flashily 
dressed, stout, and florid man with a thick black 
beard accosted her : 

“Well, ded/essa mia, your eyes are brighter than 
ever this evening. Have you fresh water with just 
a taste of lemon for your servo umt/issimo ?” 

The girl poised her pretty head coquettishly on 
one side as she rinsed out the single glass she 
carried on the top of her pitcher, and, squeezing 
into it a few drops of juice from a lemon quarter, 
presented it to her customer. 

“We know your fine words, Compare Andrea,” 
said she, “and we care just ‘haf for them,” she 
added, throwing away the lemon-rifd as she 
spoke. But all the while there was a gleam of 
triumph in her eyes, and something of a challenge 
in her affectation of carelessness, and a bad thought 
came into her heart. 

“How hard you are with me !” said the man as 
he gave her a small coin and returned the glass 
after drinking its contents off atadraught. “ Have 
you no pity, cruel heart ?” 

Angiola shrugged her shoulders and proceeded 
to serve a woman who had three thirsty children 
with her. 

“You will not listen to me,” said the man when 











the children had at last finished drinking and gone 
away. “You are very obstinate, de//a Angiolella, 
and you are very stupid too, for no queen would 
have finer things than you, if you would but say 
that little word to me. Una parolella—nothing 
more ; and you know I mean what I say. Now 
tell me, what is it you want ? Will you have coral 
earrings? How well they would look under those 
dark curls of yours! Will you have pearls for 
your neck? a silver comb for your hair? silks— 
velvets ? Anything—anything ! Say, Angiola,” he 
continued more ardently, coming closer to her. 
But Angiola still remained silent, while 
her breast heaved and a tumult of uneasy 
conflicting feelings struggled in her heart. 

“ Angel of beauty!” he exclaimed, “I 
never saw a face like yours, though I have 
lived some forty years. There is nothing 
I would not do for you—and I can do it, 
you know I can,” he repeated, jingling 
his thick gold watch-chain. 

“ Angiolella, you have tears in your 
eyes,” said a large fair girl coming up to 
thetwo. “Is your sweetheart going away ? 
You know, Compare Andrea, Angiola is 
head and ears in love with P 

“Keep your tongue quiet, jay,” said 
Angiola angrily, pulling her arm. “ Take 
care of your own affairs, Nannina, and 
don’t meddle with mine, or it will be the 
worse for you.” 

“Flames and fire!” laughed the other 
mockingly; and then, stepping close to 
Angiola, she hissed into her ear, “ You 
want to catch the rich Compare with 
your smiles, do you ?” 

“Would you like him?” said Angiola 
sarcastically. ‘‘ Well, try to get him then !” 
and taking up her pitcher she walked off, 
followed closely by her admirer, while the 
fair Nannina remained standing alone, 
biting her lips with anger. 

Two*women crossed the gas-lit piazza 
at that moment. “Look at Angiola,” 
said one. 

“ Ay,” said the other, “poor Miche ! 
what chance has he against Compare 
Andrea, the rich shipowner ?” 

“Who would have thought it of An- 
giola?” said the first; “she seemed a 
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streets, no more unsatisfied desires! Flattering 
words and smiles, ease, luxury, rich presents, the 
envy of all her former companions—all would be 
hers if she consented. 

“ Come volete, compare,” she said abruptly —“be it 
as you will.” ‘Then seizing her pitcher and lemon- 
basket, she added, “I shall see you here to-morrow 
at the usual time.” 

“ Addio, Angiola, anima mia bella !—beauty of 
my soul!” exclaimed the enraptured man. “You 
shall see to-morrow whether the love of Andrea goes 
bare or richly clad.” ; 








good child.” 

“Money, cara mia! Nobody knows 
how rich Andrea is. Twice my fingers 
would not count the ships he owns here in Torre 
del Greco, and the Bel/a Sorrentina that sails the 
day after to-morrow from Torre Annunziata is his 
also. Alas! my Carluccio is to make his first voy- 
age with her, and he is only twelve. The Virgin keep 
him !” added the mother fervently with a sigh as 
they turned into a by-street and were lost to view. 

Meanwhile Compare Andrea still pressed his 
suit : “ Angiolella, say yes, and to-morrow the finest 
pearls in Torre will be round your neck.” 

In a moment the girl seemed to see herself 
transformed from the poor half-clad water-seller 
into the richly dressed and adorned wife of the well- 
to-do shipowner. No more wandering about the 








“HAVE YOU NO PITY, CRUEL HEART?” 


She turned and looked at him as she walked 
away. ‘There he stood, large and heavy, with 
vulgar self pride and satisfaction in every line of 
his coarse face, his black eyes glittering like beads 
as he looked after her. A sudden sob burst from 
her bosom as she hurried home, while Miche’s 
loving dark eyes, full of soft tenderness for her, 
seemed to look forth from every shadow with 
a pained reproachful expression she could not 
bear. 

“ Santa Vergine,” she prayed, as she replenished 
the little lamp before the image, “ take him out of 
my heart! Why, even the thought of him makes 
me wretched.” 
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But the Virgin stared stolidly in front of her 
with her painted eyes, and Miché’s look still 
haunted Angiola as she cried herself to sleep. 


It was early dawn, and the rosy light was deepening 
on Vesuvius standing out in clear relief against the 
pure blue sky, when the girl rose from her feverish 
dream-haunted sleep. . Old Gelsomina had not yet 
stirred, so Angiola dressed herself noiselessly, and, 
taking two wooden buckets, went to the fountain at 
the end of the street to fetch water. The air was 
fresh and bracing, a gentle breeze blew from the 
mountain, sending its fleecy-looking rosy-tinted 
steam in a long billowy line out over the sea. 
From the orchards and gardens higher up the 
slopes came wafted faint perfumes of late orange- 
flowers and magnolias, making it seem impossible 
that anything but sweetness and purity could exist 
in the balmy atmosphere of that sunny land. But 
Angiola was not in tune with the loveliness of the 
morning ; she scarcely seemed to be the same 
beautiful Angiola as she went wearily along ; dark 
circles were round her heavy eyes, the lovely mouth 
had no smiles, the rounded cheeks no dimples ; her 
whole appearance was dejected, listless, tired. 

“T know not how I see you,” exclaimed Rosa, 
Mariella’s mother, who was drawing water at the 
fountain. ‘ What has happened to you?” 

“ Nothing,” said Angiola. ‘“ May you have a good 
day, Rosa.” 

“Alas for me!” exclaimed the woman with a 
sorrowful gesture. “It is not joy that I can have 
to-day. My Nicolino is down with the fever, and 
I have to go up to the villa of Monsignore for the 
washing, and nobody to leave him to but Mariella, 
who is worse than nothing. He was ailing yester- 
day and I took him with me, but to-day he is too 
bad—I must see if any neighbour ‘ 

“Never trouble, Rosa,” interrupted Angiola, “ I 
will stay with your boy and look after him. You 
know he loves me better than anyone.” As she 
spoke she felt a sweet feeling of safety stealing into 
her breast. It was as if this excuse for not meeting 
Compare Andrea had been sent to her from heaven, 
and her heart bounded with relief. 

“ But your water-selling, Angiolella?” said Rosa. 

“Oh! no matter for one day, 7/7 Signore provvede,” 
answered the girl almost exultingly—“ the Lord will 
provide. And then I earned enough for a month 
last Sunday, it was so hot and everybody was 
thirsty.” 

“Well, if nothing hinders you,” said Rosa grate- 
fully. “The Madonna reward you! 
you had taken a mountain off my heart. No one 
could mind my poor Nicolino as well as you.” 





Thus it happened that Angiola went to nurse 
Nicolino. That day passed and the next, and the 
child grew worse ; the poor mother was constantly 
away, for now more than ever—with the doctor to 
pay—there was need for all she could earn. 

Who does not know the strange sympathies and 
affections of sick children? The little fellow clung 
to his young nurse and would allow no one else to 
touch him ; she must rock him to sleep, she must 
give him his medicine and sing to him, and walk up 
and down with him in her arms. 


I feel as if 


Angiola was beautiful mow. Her eyes were not 
bright, and her lovely mouth did not smile ; but 
what was that new tender look, that new sweet- 
ness in the voice, as she whispered over the 
slumbering child ? 

“ Santa Maria! 
him ill for me !” 

As the long hours went slowly by, and she sat 
alone beside the child, many good and serious 
thoughts came to Angiola. What was this she 
was doing? For miserable pride she had wilfully 
trampled her own heart underfoot, and for a passing 
whim had been ready-to sacrifice Miché’s life-happi- 
ness and her own ! 

“Surely it was the Evil One tempting me away 
from my own good,” she whispered, fearfully 
crossing herself. “Ah, no—Compare Andrea has 
waited in vain for me these two days, and he may 
wait for ever. Angiola Maria will not go near him 
again.” 

That evening when Rosa came in she had heard 
a strange story. ‘Do you know, Angiolella,” said 
she, taking the sleeping child from her arms, 
“‘ Nannina /a donda—the fair one—has been saying 
everywhere that you are keeping company with two 
men at once—Miché and Mastro Andrea. The 
liar! Icould have knocked her down this evening 
when she passed me on her way from the 
looms, but she dared not wish me even the éuona 
sera.” 

Angiola said nothing, but a burning blush spread 
over her face. 

“And it is nearly true,” she thought to herself 
remorsefully. 

“Tt is lucky Miché sailed this morning,” went 
on Rosa, “or there would have been no end of 
trouble—” She stopped suddenly : ‘ Why, what's 
the matter, Angiola? What ails thee ?” 

“ Miché sailed this morning ?” repeated the girl 


Make him well—you made 


faintly. 
“Yes, from Torre Annunziata in the Bel/a 
Sorrentina. Did you not know it, Angiola 


Maria?” 

“No,” said Angiola, pulling herself together, 
“but it doesn’t matter—take no thought about it, 
Rosa.” 

“Ah! Isee. Storie d'amore!” said the woman, 
gently, rocking herchild. “Cheer up, Angiolella— 
he’ll come back. Andif he doesn’t, or if you don’t 
want him, why, when one Pope dies, another is 
made, and so it can be with lovers, you know.” 

Angiola made no answer, and Nicolino grew 
fretful and diverted their attention. The child 
became worse hour by hour, and the poor mother’s 
thoughts were all for him, and Angiola felt silently 
thankful that she never referred again to the idle 
gossip, and probably forgot all about it. 

But Angiola was not likely to forget ; with pain- 
ful thoughts she watched beside the bed. She felt 
as if life had suddenly become all dark and chilly 
for her, even Zi Gelsomina seemed estranged, and 
spoke rarely and shortly to her. Ah! where was 
Miché now? How he would have helped to tend 
the little sufferer! he was so kind to children. 
How comforting would have been the sound of 
his voice, the sight of his dear face! But he was 
far away ; perhaps he had even heard Nannina’s 


















gossip, and would never, never come back. Yes, 
certainly that was why he was gone, and poor 
Angiola’s tears flowed afresh. What a long 
miserable week this had been ! 

She looked at the little boy lying so white and 
wan on his pillow—he was going te die perhaps— 
ah ! could she only change places with him. He 
had been quiet, apparently sleeping, for some time, 
and she, absorbed in her own sad thoughts, had 
almost forgotten where she was ; but now as she 
turned towards him a great fear took possession of 
her. Anxiously she called him, “ Ninno, Ninno 
mio !” 

But no answer came ; he lay motionless on the 
pillow with outspread hands, a strange luminous 
smile on his white face. Angiola shivered. 

“ Nicolino ! Nicolino !” she called again wildly, 
and then ran out of the poor dark hovel down the 
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she sat fanning her with the fire fan. “Ah! San 
Ciro and the blessed Virgin have not turned the 
deaf ear on poor old Gelsomina, and a fine wax 
candle shall they surely get for it. But you must 
cheer up, child ; I cannot bear to see you with 
that sad face ; one would say you had a sin on 
your conscience.” 

“Ah, Zizia!” said the girl, seizing her aunt’s 
hand. “That is just what it is—no one knows 
how bad I am ; I have killed my own heart with 
my wickedness, and never more will Angiola smile 
or be happy.” 

“Why do you not confess then, and tell your 
old aunt all about it?” said the old woman 
coaxingly. 

Bit by bit the story of the necklace and of her 
folly with Compare Andrea came out. “ Andoh!” 
added Angiola shuddering, “I shall never show my 
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**GOOD-DAY, MICHE,” SHE SAID, “‘ HAVE YOU NO WORD FOR ME?” 


street to fetch Rosa from the fountain where she 
was washing clothes. 


Next day Nicolino was carried away ; flowers 
and bonbons were showered on his coffin—two 
things he had never had in his poor short life—and 
he was laid in the little campo santo. But Angiola, 
who had tended him so lovingly, was not there ; all 
that she had gone through had been too much for 
mind and body, and she lay at home heart-sick 
and feverish. 

Old Gelsomina hung over her anxiously, and 
every now and then knelt before the painted 
Madonna, praying that she and all the saints would 
help her and make Angiola well again. 

And as the days passed on and the hot summer 
weather came, Angiola did grow better. 

“You will soon be quite strong again now, 
Angiolella mia,” said her old aunt caressingly as 













face in the town again ; the Compare will strike 
me if he sees me, after having waited for me in 
vain, and—and I don’t want to see his ugly face 
any more—and—and e 

“ And you are afraid of Miché too, is that it?” 

Angiola hid her face. 

“The best would be for him to hear it first from 
some friendly mouth, so as to take the sting out of 
the gossip,” went on old Gelsomina, “and then 
nothing less unlikely than that he should want to 
see you and to forgive you, Angiolella.” 

“ 1] perdono ¢ dolce—{forgiveness is sweet,” faltered 
the girl. “Ah! if I could only know he had forgiven 
me !” 

Zi Gelsomina smiled oddly to herself as she 
patted the girl’s head. “You have done well to 





speak, my child,” she said ; “ fal/o confessatoé mezzo 
Sleep now, Angiolella mia, 


perdonato, you know. 
7” 


and God bless you ! 
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Once more did old Gelsomina sally forth towards 
the port. It was not without reason that she had 
brought Angiola to speak of Miche. She had had 
news that morning that he was back in Torre del 
Greco, and was only bent on losing no time in 
seeing him and destroying the impression Nannina’s 
unkind gossip must have made ‘on him, since he 
was sure to have heard it. 

He was at his usual place mending nets, and a 
cloudier face than his could not well be imagined. 

“The wind blows tempest,” thought Gelsomina 
as she accosted him. 

“ Good-day, Miche,” 
word for me ?” 

“ Plenty, and too inany for you to hear,” answered 
the sailor sulkily. ‘What is all this about Angiola 
and Mastro Andrea, I should like to know? I did 
not sail in his ship. I went to Malta in the 
Vedetta, and when I come back fine things do I 
hear. Is that why you were so anxious to get me 
away, Zi Gelsomina? Was that the reason of all 
your fine words last time we met? But Miché is 
no puppy, and I'll see with my own eyes, and by 
the Virgin ! x 

“ Zitto! Hush, Miche! Don’t talk like that !” 
exclaimed Gelsomina, frightened by his sullen look. 


she said, “have you no 





“Do you really know all? Who was it that spoke 
to you ?” 

“Tt is not to you I will tell it.” 

“Well, no matter. But you must listen also to 
me. ‘To sit there and say such things when your 
poor Angiola has been as near as possible to the 
campo santo, after nursing Rosa’s Nicolino as if 
she had been his mother ! ” 

“Tll? What are you saying, Zi Gelsomina? Ill 
has she been? How—when?” 

“Come and see her for yourself, and judge if I 
speak truly.” 

“But Compare Andrea ?” began the sailor. 

But Gelsomina stopped him with a deprecating 
look, and made him listen to the whole story of 
poor Angiola’s temptation, her illness and her 
repentance. 

Miché’s eyes were full of tears as he hurried to 
his sweetheart’s bedside. No explanations were 
needed, no reproaches made ; but Angiola nestled 
confidingly into his arms, afraid of no one now, and 
all he’said to her was : 

“ Poor child ! Povera creatura /” 

As for Zi Gelsomina, she was happier than she 
had ever been before in her whole life. 

ELENA CASELLA. 
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Cafs in Gloves. 


** The cat would eate fish, but would not wet her feete.” 


SAID Tabby one day, “ Puff, Whisker, and Gray, 
I really could fancy some fish. 

Suppose you adjourn to the neighbouring burn, 
And capture an elegant dish. 

Your hats are quite nice (you have worn them but 

twice), 

And your jackets are positive loves ; 

So walk two and two,' and, whatever you do, 
Remember your four-button gloves.” 


Preywood. 


So they went to the burn, but they saw with concern 
That its bed was not properly dried ; 

And the red-speckled trout all declined to come out 
Unless they were helped to the side. 

Dejected they sat, when a low-looking cat 
Right into the midst of them shoves ; 

Flash, flash go his beauties he 

claws, 


paws, and two 


But—oh, shocking !—he didn’t wear gloves ! 


Dame Tabby meanwhile had sat down with a smile. 
While her thoughts upon cookery ran ; 

She came to decide that the fish should be fried, 
So she set about greasing the pan. 

It was eight by the clock when a meek little knock 
Announced her disconsolate doves. 


“The fishes,” 
rude! 


they mewed, “were so sulky and 


But we never once took off our gloves.” 


FREDERICK LANGBRIDGE 


1 Rather difficult, eh, Tabby, with a trio? 











JOHN MACGREGOR (“ROB ROY”).' 


LETTER from abroad came with the address 
“ Mr. Macgregor, Philanthropist, London.” It 
was taken at once to him, without any delay 
in the post. He was a man of public notoriety in 
many ways—one of the leaders of the Ragged 
School movement, and the originator of the Shoe- 
black Brigade of London ; he was one of the chief 
supporters of the training-ships for boys, from 
which the lads passed to the mercantile marine 
and the Royal Navy; he was an enthusiastic 
Volunteer, and the very life and soul of the 
“London Scottish” ; he was founder and Captain of 
the Royal Canoe Club ; a most active and useful 
member of the School Board ; a lawyer, eminent 
in a special department ; traveller in many lands, 
author, artist, lecturer, and prominent in many 
forms during half a century—but throughout all and 
over all the designation of “ philanthropist ” marked 
him pre-eminently. Everyone knew this “ man of 
head, heart, and hand,” whom God had gifted in no 
ordinary way for works of usefulness and beneficence. 
To have a permanent record of the Life and 
Works of such a man was greatly to be desired, 
and the preparing a worthy memoir could not have 
been entrusted to better hands than to the bio- 
grapher of Lord Shaftesbury. Mr. Edwin Hodder 
had shown himself in that book, and also in the 
Lives of Samuel Morley and Sir George Burns, 
Bart., to have judgment, skill, and tact for this 
special department of literature. It was on this 
account that he was invited to undertake this last 
task. The widow and relatives placed at his dis- 
posal the journals, letters, and all available materials 
for the purpose. It was a wise injunction that the 
book should be confined to one volume. 


The story of the loss of the Aev? is so familiar, 
and the main facts of the narrative have so often 
been described in our own pages, that we may 
omit here any reference to the early life of “ Rob 
Roy Macgregor.” We may just say that this name 
was not adopted from any eccentric motive in later 
life, but was the name playfully given to the infant 
from the first by the Misses Fearon, daughters of 
the Colonel of the 31st. The little book, so well 
known, by Sir Duncan Macgregor, contains a 
graphic record in detail ; but Mr. Hodder has the 
advantage of printing a long letter, never before 
published, from Major Macgregor to his father, 
written immediately after the event—a deeply 
interesting record, with fresh vividness of feeling, 
immediately after the terrible trials and merciful 
deliverances of that time. In this respect the 
narrative is more thrilling than that in the book 
afterwards published. 


1 “John Macgregor (Rob Roy). By Edwin Hodder, Author of the ‘‘ Life and Work of the Earl of Shaftesbury.” 


and Illustrations. 1 vol. Hodder Brothers. 


One incident is worthy of being mentioned. 
Mrs. Macgregor, with the child so wonderfully 
preserved, visited Hannah More, then in her 
8ist year. On the following day there came a 
present to “little Rob Roy” of a pair of shoes 
of her own knitting, accompanied by the following 
lines : 

** Sweet babe, twice rescued from the yawning grave, 

The flames tremendous, and the furious wave : 

May a third better life thy spirit meet 

E’en Life Eternal at thy Saviour’s feet.” 


BARLEYWOOD: May 23, 1825. 

The prayer of the aged saint—the friend of 
Johnson, and Garrick, and Wilberforce—was more 
than realised. The rescued babe not only ob- 
tained the better life, but was the blessed instru- 
ment of bringing many to the Saviour, and 
spreading that “ godliness which is profitable unto 
all things, having promise of the life that now is, 
and of that which is to come.” 

John Macgregor’s father, Sir Duncan Macgregor, 
was himself one of the most remarkable men of 
his time. ‘The story is here told of the writing the 
memorandum, and the committing the record to 
the sea in a bottle when all supposed they were 
on the point of being launched into eternity. It 
is also told by Mr. Hodder how the bottle, with its 
record, came again into Major Macgregor’s hands, 
nineteen months afterwards, when he was at Bar- 
bados. He was there with his regiment when the 
finder of the bottle put it into his hands. He had 
then received from the Horse Guards the well-earned 
reward of being appointed Lieutenant-Colonel of 
the 93rd, or Sutherland Highlanders. He had pre- 
viously served in the 72nd, and in the 78th, and in 
the 31st, in which he was captain when the Aev/ was 
lost. When the g3rd, under his command, was 
stationed at Halifax, Nova Scotia, it is on record 
that every one of the soldiers of that splendid 
regiment used to march to church, with his Bible 
and psalm-book, to the Presbyterian church, with 
their colonel, and on one occasion nearly 700 of 
them partook of the sacrament. The time came 
when Sutherlandshire gave no such men to the 
army. After the “Highland clearances” it was 
difficult to get 50 men from all Sutherland to join 
the 93rd. The people had all been driven to seek 
a precarious living in the slums of the large towns, 
or had gone into exile in Canada. Sheep-walks, 
and afterwards deer-forests, occupied their native 
hills, instead of the hardy Highlanders. 

A higher and more important position was 
afterwards entrusted to Colonel Macgregor. He 
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was appointed chief and commander of the Irish 
Constabulary, then recently established. For many 
years he held this difficult post, and though it was 
a time of constant peril and trouble, the cry for 
Repeal of the Union being loud, and the dis- 
affection of the people general, he acted with such 
impartiality as well as ability as to gain the 
approval of all partiesin the island. At a great 
meeting in Dublin he was surprised by the arch- 
agitator himself, Daniel O’Connell, seeking an in- 
troduction to him. When they met, he shook 
hands very warmly with Sir Duncan (for he had 
been knighted (K.c.B.) for his services), and said 
that “ he had always acted with great consideration 
and perfect fairness to his countrymen.” It was a 
gratifying testimony from such a source, and Sir 
Duncan used to tell the incident, as showing the 
success of his command of the Irish Constabulary 
in most difficult times. 

In later life General Sir Duncan Macgregor 
lived quietly at Blackheath, and his nearness to his 
loved son was a delight and comfort to both. At the 
age of 94 he edited for the Religious Tract Society 
a new edition of his “‘ Narrative of the Loss of the 
Kent,” and to this edition the old veteran added a 
prefatory note : “ The vlder I grow—and Iam now 
in my 94th year—I am the more convinced of the 
special interposition of Divine Providence in the 
events recorded.” The present writer saw him at 
Blackheath near the close of his life. His faculties 
he retained to the last, and on that occasion his 
conversation with an old friend from Dublin, 
Master Brooke, was about people and events of 
half a century back, in the days when Evangelical 
faith and Evangelical preaching were preserved 
amid much darkness and error. They were both 
anxious to know who was the writer of a series of 
sketches in the “Sunday at Home,” giving per- 
sonal recollections of Gideon Ouseley, Lorenzo 
Dow, and other worthies of former days. ‘This 
the present writer could tell them, for the series of 
papers was by the Rev. G. Stokes, Vicar of Hope 
Church, Hanley, who, in early life, had been chap- 
lain in the Dublin prisons, when they were visited 
by Mrs. Fry, and was afterwards inspector of 
Erasmus Smith’s Schools in the north of Ireland. 
But to think of the interest taken in such matters 
by a veteran who had been through the Walcheren 
Expedition, and in Egypt with Abercromby, and 
done so much service to the State in his long 
life ! 

One anecdote of earlier days deserves special 
mention. Lord Ashley had devoted his energies to 
improving the condition of children in factories. 
It was a long and uphill work, opposed as he was 
by many of the employers of labour, before the 
Industrial Acts were brought into operation. 
Macgregor had begun his beneficent work in con- 
nection with the young in London. After the 
Ragged Schools and Reformatory agencies had 
succeeded in reclaiming many of the poor waifs 
and strays, about whom few men had before cared, 
the difficulty arose of finding occupation for the 
lads, now disposed to be usefully employed. 
Macgregor proposed to get police licenses for 
many boys to act as carriers and messengers. But 
there seemed unwillingness to entrust parcels of 


JOHN MACGREGOR (“ROB ROY”). 


value to lads of unknown character. What was 
proposed so long ago 1s in our time well carried 
out through the agency of the Post Office and 
“Messenger boys’ institutions.” A more simple 
and manageable proposal had to be considered. 
This was the establishment of a Shoe Brigade for 
boys. ‘This was wholly the idea and suggestion of 
Mr. Macgregor. When he had thought it out, he 
asked two young friends to come to his rooms in 
the Temple. After prayer and explanation of his 
plan, the three friends gave 1os. each, and resolved 
to issue a circular. Next morning, Macgregor ad- 
dressed and posted 500 copies of a printed circular 
asking help to carry out this plan. Of the 500 
letters thus sent out, how many of the receivers 
responded? Only one! The following note came 
from Lord Ashley: “Dear Macgregor,—Good 
idea ; carry it out. I will give you #5.—Yours 
sincerely, ASHLEY.” 

The story of the success of this scheme is well 
known. Five boys on March 1851, in red jersey 
uniforms, began their work. At the close of the 
Exhibition of 1851 the gains of the Brigade were 
above £500. And now what has the work grown 
to? The Shoe-black Brigade is a large and per- 
manent institution, and not less than £80,000 has 
been earned by the once destitute lads of London. 
The present income is about £1,000 per month. 
This is one of the deeds of practical beneficence 
due to John Macgregor, who for many years went 
every morning at 7 A.M. to the headquarters near 
Charing Cross to meet the boys, and in prayer to 
seek God’s blessing on each day’s work. 

With the Volunteer movement, and specially 
with that “ crack regiment,” the London Scottish, 
the name of John Macgregor will be ever asso- 
ciated. He joined in October, 1859, very soon 
after the formation of the corps. There are 
various entries in his Diary, which show how 
heartily his sympathies were given to the service, 
in the spirit of the Volunteer motto, “ Defence not 
Defiance.” ‘There was no rude “ jingoism” be- 
neath the patriotic pride of “Rob Roy” in the 
London Scottish. At one of the first general 
meetings he was nominated bugler, and blew the 
bugle in Westminster Hall. He was soon after 
appointed captain of the central company of the 
regiment. At the outset he had only twelve men, 
but in a few weeks they numbered eighty, of whom 
seventy were present at one meeting. 

In the summer of 1860 he proposed that their 
company should wear the kilt, and for some time 
it was the only kilted company south of the 
Tweed. Other companies sought the honour of 
wearing the national dress, and in 1866 the whole 
of the “London Scottish” were kilted. After 
nearly thirty years the regiment sustains its effi- 
ciency, and “forms as fine a set of fellows, phy- 
sically, socially, and from a strictly military point 
of view, as it would be possible to band together 
anywhere in the civilised world for any purpose.” 
Such is the character given by the writer of a 
series of papers on “Our Battalions.” He adds, 
“T do not say there is not as good a body in the 
Volunteer service, but I do say there is no better. 
Nulli secundus might truthfully be adopted by them 
as their motto.” 
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Field-Marshal Lord Clyde, G.c.B., was honorary 
colonel at first, followed by Sir Hope Grant, G.c.x., 
from 1864 to 1875, and the honourable post is 
now filled by the Earl of Wemyss, who, as Lord 
Elcho, was the first acting colonel of the regiment, 
and who has, through his long service, done so 
much to make the Volunteer force popular and 
efficient. 

John Macgregor continued to serve with un- 
abated ardour till 1868, when he retired from 
active connection with the London Scottish. Of 
his useful and popular career no fitter testimony 
could be given than the following extract from a 
letter to the biographer from the Earl of Wemyss : 
“Of himself I can only say that he was a very 
dear and valued friend, a most able man, and one 
of our most zealous and efficient officers—none 
more so in the regiment.” 

It was not only by personal distinction that his 
Volunteer career was marked, though he gained 
not a few honours, and for his prizes at Wimbledon 
had his name engraved on the Elcho shield ; but he 
devoted his efforts to the moral and social as well 
as physical welfare of his regiment. His influence 
for good was remarkable, and Mr. Hodder’s book 
contains many anecdotes and illustrations of this 
influence. Very touching is the letter to him from 
a mother who had three sons in the regiment. She 
wrote to express “her deep thankfulness that it has 
pleased God to set over her dear boys a captain 
whom they so respect and esteem.” The meeting 
for prayer, which Macgregor had instituted, this 
Christian mother rejoiced in, and the whole letter 
is a notable testimony to the character and influence 
of John Macgregor in his position as a Volunteer 
officer. 

During all these years of active service there 
was no falling off in his philanthropic and religious 
work. He was “unwearied in well-doing,” and 
his zeal in the Volunteer cause arose from per- 
suasion that the habits and characters, as well as 
the health and happiness of young men were im- 
proved by a movement which was “the enemy of 
idleness, dissipation, and vice.” The Volunteer is 
exercised not merely in mere drill, but also in 
promptitude, punctuality, temper, patience, obedi- 
ence, and many of the minor virtues, while he 
also becomes more loyal and patriotic, loving 
Queen and country better than ever. All this was 
shown when, on the invitation of the Association 
for the Promotion of Social Science, he was invited 
to read a paper in the Guildhall in 1862 on the 
“Moral, Social, and Hygienic Effects of the 
Volunteer Movement.” 

At last, after a note in his Diary about a review 
at Wimbledon, we find that the retirement from 
the Volunteer force as an officer was due only to 
the new love of adventure which he found by sea. 
“The Canoe Club,” he says, “ is far better for fun, 
exercise, and real amusement.” No chapter in 
Mr. Hodder’s book is more full of interest than 
that which tells of the Canoe Club, and describes 
some of the adventurous travels to which this new 
and loved mode of convyance gave rise.' 


' The principal books of iravel are ‘‘ The Rob Roy on the 
Baltic,” by J. Macgregor, M.A., Trinity College, Cambridge, 
author of *‘ A Thousand Miles in the Rob Roy Canoe.” ‘ The 


Of the Canoe Club its founder was justly proud 
An interesting extract from his Diary tells of his 
interview with H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, who 
was most courteous and affable. “Felt quite 
charmed by the Prince,” he says; “ business-like 
too in his committee work, and amusing in his 
criticisms.” He was very pleased when the Prince 
became Commodore of the club of which he was 
captain ; and still more when the Queen granted 
the title of “ Royal,” an honour not given to any 
other boat club. It was a triumph also when the 
Emperor Napoleon 111 sought to introduce a boat 
exhibition at the “Exposition Universelle,” and 
when a Regatta was witnessed on the Seine, with 
the Emperor as Patron, the Duke of Edinburgh as 
President, and the Captain of the Canoe Club 
director of the sports. When he was presented at 
a levée at St. James’s, the Prince warmly welcomed 
him, and after shaking hands turned to the Duke 
of Cambridge, saying, ‘‘ You know who that was 
the canoe man.” 

The work of John Macgregor on the London 
School Board is perhaps the most important of all 
his undertakings. He was returned for Greenwich 
in December 1870. From the very first his in- 
fluence was felt. One of the earliest proceedings 
in which he took the lead was to propose a prayer 
meeting. If this was desirable for the lawyers and 
for the Volunteers, much more in his belief was 
there need of imploring Divine wisdom and 
guidance in regard to the moral, mental, and 
religious welfare of millions upon millions of school 
children. On the motion of Lord Sandon, a 
requisition was made to the chairman of the Board, 
Lord Lawrence, for a room for this voluntary 
prayer union, an excellent proposal “to which 
we got,” says Macgregor, “ thirty-eight signitories, 
including Huxley.” The names of those who 
attended in the first year are given, and very 
notable are the names, whether of those who have 
departed, or of others still engaged in the work. 
Among the first are Lord Lawrence, the Chairman, 
and Sir Charles Reed, the Vice-chairman of the 
Board, T. B. Smithies, and W. H. Smith, M.P. 
The present Bishop of Winchester, then Prebendary 
Thorold, and Dr. Joseph Angus are the best known 
of those who still survive. 

We hear much of division and controversy 
about the religious teaching in the Board Schools. 
The form of prayer used at the first and the second 
Boards we commend to the perusal of all who are 
interested in the subject. 

Mr. Macgregor found it impossible to give full 
attention to the manifold duties of the Schoo! 
Board without wholly abandoning his professional 
position as a lawyer. His engagements and pro- 
spects as a Patent solicitor were very attractive, and 
would have certainly brought great wea'th. He 
never hesitated, when the choice had to be made, 
and devoted himself heart and soul to the cause of 
educating and training the young. At one time he 
said to a friend, “I give eight hours a day for five 
days a week to the School Board.” He was chair- 
man of the “School Management Committee,” an 
Rob Roy on the Jordan” is a charming record of adventure 


‘without doubt the best book he ever wrote,” Mr. Hodder 
rightly says. 
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office involving an immense deal of correspondence, 
besides personal interviews with applicants for the 
duties of teachers. He was also chairman of the 
“Industrial Schools Committee,” a kind of work 
for which no man living had equal capacity and 
experience. In the course of three years, we are 
told, he personally investigated 2,000 cases of 
children brought before this committee, with the 
result that half of these cases were sent to industrial 
schools. On many special subjects he took a 
leading part at the Board, as when he insisted on 
training in athletics, in swimming, and other in- 
cidental employments for the young. His interest 
in the boys of the training ships, in the Chichester 
most of all, never flagged, and he was anxious to 
train boys for soldiers as well as for the navy and 
the mercantile marine. If he could have had his 
way, the boys in reformatories and workhouses, 
as well as in the industrial schools, would all have 
had good chance of being reclaimed, and turned 
into men useful to the State, whether in the Army 
or in the peaceful pursuits of commerce and agri- 
culture. The incautious parade of 10,000 boys 
in Regent’s Park, when there was an excellent 
demonstration of drill and athletic exercise, put a 
stop to Macgregor’s efforts in this direction. ‘Timid 
people protested against such an exhibition, as 
tending to foster military spirit among the young, 
although the only object sought was the good of 
the boys, and a desire to bring them under the dis- 
cipline and restraint by which they might become 
useful and loyal subjects. ‘The same hostility was 
not shown to the training ships, and many a good 
seaman has come from the Arethusa and the Chi- 
chester. ‘The boys were all keen to get one of the 
“Rob Roy prizes” given out of the profits of his 
books of travel. Merchant companies, and the 
Admiralty itself, always rejoice in getting lads 
trained in these ships. In the School Board 
management this practical leader was as zealous in 
getting sewing and cooking taught to the girls, as 
drill and swimming for the boys. 

One word only, before we pass from the Board 
Schools. In 1873 an effort was made to establish 
examination of pupil-teachers as well as children in 
Bible knowledge. After prayer and much con- 
sideration this was carried out, and Mr. Macgregor 
says: “‘I consider this the most important meeting 
held in these rooms, where many other interesting 
movements have begun.” 

John Macgregor was honorary secretary and an 
active supporter of the Protestant Alliance. He 
had seen much in foreign lands of Popery, and 
while towards members of the Roman Church as 
individuals he might bear all goodwill, he hated 
and opposed the system, as he thought all good 
Protestants and Evangelical Christians ought to do. 
He deplored the apathy and indifference shown by 
most Englishmen as to the movements and the 
claims of Romanism. “For money, free trade, 
railways, anything you please that is earthly, you 
may hold meetings, write books, fight battles, 
make any din you like, and be earnest and speak 
plain. But for the free Bible—the right to tell 
what Popery was, is, and wants to be—you must 
hush to a whisper any voice you have. We must 
be ‘charitable ’—yea, and for whom our charity ? 


Not for our women, our children, our herds of 
ignorant and weak, who are beguiled—but for the 
army of foreign priests who stream over the land 
and raise an alien name above our Queen?” 
Would that there were more among us of the plain 
speech and earnest action shown by this true 
Protestant, who knew what he was speaking about, 
and understood what he was warning his country- 
men against ! 

Many other subjects treated in Mr. Hodder’s 
book we must pass by from want of space. The 
open-air preaching ; the arguments with infidels 
and sceptics; the establishment of the Pure 
Literature Society ; the consultations about starting 
a paper for boys ; these and many other subjects 
we must omit, and refer those who are interested in 
them to the anecdotes and narratives in the Memoir. 
In Bible and Tract distribution his labours were 
unwearied. As a member of the Bible Society’s 
Committee his attendance was regular, and con- 
tinued until failing health compelled his absence so 
often as to cause him to lose his seat at the Board. 

The erection of a memorial statue to William 
Tyndale was carried out mainly through the per- 
sonal exertions of Macgregor. ‘The proposal at 
once commended itself to all who knew the history 
of the English Bible, but the matter flagged till it 
was taken up by so energetic a worker. His exer- 
tions brought the affair to a successful issue. Ina 
letter of October 11, 1883, he wrote: “ The Tyn- 
dale Committee met, and I am glad to say the 
funds are sufficient to pay the £2,400 which Boehm 
agreed to do the whole thing for without extras.” 

The vast body of private letters placed at Mr. 
Hodder’s service showed John Macgregor in still 
more personal and varied lights. They include 
notices and anecdotes of many remarkable people, 
with whom he came in contact—Vambéry, Stanley, 
Albert Smith, Tyndall, Frank Buckland, Tait, 
Vaughan, Sturge, Scott Russell, William Russell of 
the “ Times,” Owen, Carlyle, and Livingstone.' 

After the Tyndale monument the only public 
service undertaken by John Macgregor was to help 
a fit memorial to General Gordon of Khartoum, a 
Christian hero and philanthropist after his own 
heart. He did not live to see the establishment 
of the Gordon Home for Boys, but he laboured to 
devise ways for helping poor lads in the way Gordon 
had done. He was able to be present in West- 
minster Abbey when the last honours were paid to 
the Ear! of Shaftesbury, and he continued his own 
beneficent labours as long as he was able. But 
the strain upon his physical and mental powers 
had been so incessant that his health at last gave 
way, and he was compelled to withdraw from public 
life, and to end his days at Boscomb. Very 
touching is the brief record of his last years, till he 
passed away on July 16, 1892. “His face,” we 
are told, “was lit with a heavenly light,” and the 
last words he uttered were, “I go to see Him.” 
Then it was felt that life, not death, had entered 
that sick chamber ; he had heard the Master’s 
voice, “Come and See.” 

In some letters, that have been preserved, to a dear 
sister, the late Mrs. Willmot Brooke, wife of Major 


1 References will be readily found in the excellent Index 
appended to Mr. Hodder’s volume. 














Willmot Brooke, of the 6oth Rifles, the spiritual 
life of the brother is manifested in a most clear and 
pleasing way. Elizabeth Macgregor had been in 
perplexity as to her spiritual state, and in her diffi- 
culties she opened her mind to her young and 
earnest brother. In the few extracts from letters, 
given by Mr. Hodder with the sanction of Colonel 
Willmot Brooke, we see how wise and faithful as well 
as affectionate were the words of counsel and of sym- 
pathy. He was abroad on a tour at the time, and 
his own mind was engaged with schemes of public 
usefulness, full of the young life and vigour, and 
rising rapidly into popular favour. ‘This correspon- 
dence with his sister shows how little his public 
business had cooled the warmth of his affection 
towards those of his own home, as is sometimes 
unhappily the case when men give more than is 
due of their time and concern to public affairs and 
too little to their own homes and kindred. ‘The 
letters also show how, in all his works and ways, 
the presence of God was with His young servant, 
and how ready he was to help others to attain the 
peace and trust which he himself enjoyed. In one 
of the letters, when exhorting to constant prayer, 
‘he says : “Such petitions as the following are use- 
ful for daily meditation : greater earnestness in 
prayer, and faith that it will be answered in good 
time ; remembrance of God all day, even when 
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suddenly tempted ; to be made somehow useful 
that day ; spirituality, and cheerful holy joy and 
peace ; energy in worldly occupations and duties.” 

This is a summary of the principles on which 
his own life was conducted, and it is interesting to 
notice how he classes in his religious system 
“energy in worldly occupations and duties.” No 
one could more thoroughly act up to the words of 
the great Apostle: “‘ Not slothful in business ; fer- 
vent in spirit ; serving the Lord; rejoicing in hope ; 
patient in tribulation ; continuing instant in prayer.” 

Such was the character of John Macgregor, from 
the time that he first in early years knew and served 
Christ as his Master, and such was the example he 
has set to all of us by his life of spiritual devotion 
and active usefulness. 

We cannot end our notice more fitly than by 
quoting the words of one of his oldest friends, 
Mr. Martin Ware, who said of him : “ His fearless 
confession of Christ, his frankness and good- 
humour towards all with whom he was brought in 
contact, and the charm of his conversation, full of 
life and originality, won many who were careless 
and wavering to a life of Christian usefulness ; and 
not a few of those who have since done good ser- 
vice among the poor of London trace their intro- 
duction to the work to the encouraging example of 
John Macgregor.” 

JAMES MACAULAY, M.D. 
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WHAT EUGENE 


THEN the four-and-twenty happy boys came 
W bounding out of school where Mr. Eugene 
Aram was employed as usher, one of them, 
according to Thomas Hood, sat down to the 
perusal of “The Death of Abel”—a work upon 
which the instructor of youth made some appro- 
priate but not cheerful remarks. As the gentle 
scholar (of Lord Lytton’s romance) who “re- 
moved” Mr. Daniel Clarke had the misfortune to 
be hanged in 1759, and as “The Death of Abel” 
was not published in Germany until 1762, or in 
England until some years later, the usher’s com- 
ments are an example of poetical licence ; but that 
is not a matter of any great importance. ‘The odd 
thing is that Gessner’s sentimental absurdity should 
have been read at any time by anybody——especially 
by a boy with the alternative of cricket ; but the 
introduction to the English edition of 1814, a 
quaint 32mo, printed for J. Walker and no fewer 
than sixteen other publishers, states that “the 
numerous editions through which it has passed 
afford a sufficient proof of the estimation in which 
it is held in this country.” ‘The enthusiastic editor, 
a Mrs. Mary Collier of Islington, compares Gessner 
to Milton, principally on the ground that Gessner 
began where Milton in “ Paradise Lost” left off, 
and goes on to make the edifying remark that “a 
strain of piety” which pervades the work “ can- 
not fail to render it highly pleasing to persons who 
think it no disgrace to embellish religion by taste, 
and to strengthen serious principles by the occa- 
sional efforts of imagination.” 





_™~ 


ARAWM’S PUPIL READ. 


In one respect there was a trifling difference 
between the work of the English and that of the 
German poet. “Paradise Lost” was written “to 
vindicate eternal Providence and justify the ways 
of Godtomen.” “The Death of Abel”—we have 
the poet’s word for it in both cases—was written to 
prove to the critics that the author had powers 
with which he had not been credited, and that he 
could “soar to the sublime.” ‘The ingenfous Mr. 
Gessner—christened Solomon—was the son of a 
bookseller in Ziirich whose shop was frequented 
by various “men of genius,” who encouraged the 
boy to “court the Muses.” ‘The Muses have a 
way of frowning upon prosaic trade, and as a result 
of his courtship the young Gessner “eloped” 
from the service of his master—another bookseller, 
to whom his father had apprenticed him—set up 
as a poet, and after some stay in Berlin in this 
new capacity migrated to Hamburg, where “he 
improved his taste and knowledge, and returned 
to Ziirich at a time when his countrymen were pre- 
pared to relish the beauties of his pen.” These 
beauties were displayed in pastoral poems, which 
were much admired by Klopstock and Wieland, 
and by that distinguished Scottish arbiter of taste, 
‘Dr. Blair; but successful pastorals could not 
satisfy the ambition of the Swiss Solomon, and he 
determined “to venture on a more sublime sub- 
ject than has hitherto employed my pen, from a 
desire of knowing whether my abilities will bear a 
further trial.” 

If the vox fopuli be indeed the vox Dei, the 
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good Solomon’s abilities bore the trial very well 
indeed, for, after many editions in Germany, “ The 
Death of Abel” in translation achieved a wonder- 
ful success, first in France and afterwards in Eng- 
land. It would, indeed, seem as if Gessner’s poem 
were almost as widely read by English men, women, 
and (according to Hood) boys as was Pomfret’s 
“ Choice ”—which, according to Dr. Johnson and 
Southey, was for many years the most popular 
poem in the English language. No one reads the 
“Choice” nowadays, but it cax be read, because 
it is short enough to be got through at a very brief 
sitting, while “The Death of Abel” will be found 
unreadable by all but a few connoisseurs in rococo 
sentiment, because it is not only very dreary, but 
also very long. And it is not only very long, but 
very thin, for the great Mr. Gessner has no more 
of a story to tell than had the needy knife-grinder. 
About a third of the work is devoted to the deed 
of blood which gives to it a theme and a title; 
but the introductory two-thirds consist of long- 
drawn descriptions of grottoes and bowers and 
glades and shades, and of interminable conversa- 
tions conducted by the three couples, Adam and 
Eve, Cain and Mahala, Abel and Thirza. Cain 
reveals himself at once as a sort of antediluvian 
Orson, over whose sulks, bad tempers, and general 
ill-conditionedness there is much plaintive domestic 
lamentation. His father and mother, his brother, 
his wife, and his sister-in-law discuss him in his 
absence, and alternately scold and coax him in his 
presence, with a pertinacity which testifies to the 
great dearth of subjects in the early world. Now 
and then he consents to be mollified for a time, 
and then there is a scene of general embracing ; 
but he soon relapses, and as soon as this happens 
the lamentations, scoldings, and coaxings begin 
again. Like a more recent celebrity, Cain was 
evidently “gey ill to live with” ; though it seems 
as if he might have confined himself to compara- 
tively commonplace unpleasantness had it not been 
for the machinations of Anamelech, “one of the 
inferior spirits of hell,” who, being jealous of the 
great success achieved by his chief in Paradise, 
determined to do something not less distinguished 
in the way of mischief on his own account. An 
unsocial spirit, “he retired from his companions 
whom he despised ; often he remained in solitude 
among the infected rivers of sulphur [‘ infected’ 
is good] that flowed through the burning land .. . 
while the blue flames, reflected from the tops of 
the mountains, cast an obscure and horrid light on 
the path made by his wandering feet.” Discontent 
is Anamelech’s chronic condition, but when his 
leader returns from Eden his malady enters upon 
an acute stage. 

**Must Satan,” he cried to himself, ‘‘ though accursed, 
enjoy in Hell triumphs and praise, while J, unnoticed, rove 
in obscurity through the dark corners of these gloomy 
regions, or am confounded among the vile crowd, who with 
servile shouts aggrandise him and hail him victor? No; } 
feel myself equally capable of noble daring: I will astonish 
my compeers; I will force Hell’s fierce monarch to pronounce 
my name with respect.” 


The feat he sets himself is the subjugation of 
Cain, and it does not prove a difficult business. 


Gessner is generally very elaborate, but the incident 
of the murder is disposed of in a few lines. Abel 
has just made a very pretty speech, when Cain 
suddenly addresses him as a serpent, and, “with 
an arm strengthened by rage, he swung a massy 
club, and smote the head of his brother. The 
innocent victim of his fury fell at his feet. The 
bones of his head were crushed. He once raised 
his dying eyes to his unnatural brother, and, giving 
him a look of pardon and pity, expired. His 
blood distained the waving curls of his fair hair, 
and ran in a stream to the feet of his murderer.” 

Cain’s remorse, which is immediate, is rendered 
in the usual melodramatic fashion. He stiffens with 
horror, the cold sweat runs from his trembling 
members, and he strikes his temples—which must 
in him have been an original gesture, though he 
has had many histrionic imitators. The fiendish 
tempter, Anamelech has taken good care to be on 
the spot, “elate with pride,” while “a ruthless 
smile spoke his exultation,” as with a look of com- 
placency he exclaimed, “ Pleasing sight !” While 
he is indulging in characteristic reflections, another 
supernatural personage of a very different kind 
appears upon the scene ; for the Angel of Death, 
who must just have received his appointment, 


‘called forth the soul of Abel from the ensanguined dust. 
It advanced with a smile of joy. The more pure and 
spirituous parts of the body flew off, and, mixing with the 
balsamic exhalations, wafted by the zephyrs from the flowers 
which sprung up within the compass irradiated by the angel, 
environed the soul, forming for it an ethereal body. It saw, 
with a transport till then unknown, the bright messenger 
coming towards it. ‘I salute thee,’ said the celestial spirit, 
while benignity and joy beamed in his eyes: ‘I salute thee, 
O happy soul ! now disengaged from thy encumbering dust. 
Receive my embraces! It is to me an access of felicity that 
I am chosen by the Most High to introduce thee to the 
realms of light and bliss.’ ” 


The sou] is even more eloquent than the angel. 
He speaks with saccharine rapture of the “ torrent 
of delight and felicity” into which he is being 
conveyed, though he somewhat mars the superfine 
effect of his euphuisms by addressing his conductor 
as “ dear and respectable friend.” Respectability is 
so intimately associated, not perhaps with the once 
familiar gig, but certainly with a villa, a banking 
account, and a pew in church, that it seems a pro- 
saically mundane and unangelic quality, and the 
unhappy epithet destroys for the moment the 
soaring effect of Mr. Gessner’s rhapsodies. But 
it must be said that his upward flights are very 
mechanical performances, and, though his wings 
flap audibly, no great altitude is ever attained. 
Indeed, what he calls “the sublime” is to true 
sublimity what the artfully prepared old oak of 
Wardour Street, with its fine rich colour, its worm- 
holes, and its spurious dates, is to the chairs and 
chests which, through the manor-house window, 
knew the sunlight of the days of Charles and 
Cromwell. “The Death of Abel” was poor stuff— 
poor, with that strained affectation of opulence 
which alone makes poverty contemptible ; and 
Eugene Aram’s pupil would have been much better 
employed if, instead of devoting himself to such 
literary shoddy, he had joined his companions 
who “drave the wickets in.” 

JAMES ASHCROFT NOBLE. 
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A FAMILIAR CHAT ON THE WOLF AND THE DOG. 


HE wolf is a creature with a sad reputation. 
His odour is bad, and he is everywhere in 
bad odour. The fox does not smell nice, but 

nobody abhors the fox as everybody abhors the wolf. 
He is the first animal that children learn to 
dislike, for is he not the cruel and cunning villain 
of that dreadfully fascinating nursery tale, Little 
Red Ridinghood? And increased familiarity with 
the animal world makes nobody fonder of him. 
An unfriendly creature himself (for his habits are 
quite unsocial, and he only mixes with his fellows 
for greater safety and success in hunting), he “ain’t 
got no friends ” amongst man. 

There is perhaps only one region in the world 
inhabited by the wolf in which he is not ruthlessly 
hunted down. The Indian wolf, a variety con- 
fined chiefly to the plains south of the Himalayas, 
cats the children of the natives by the dozen every 
year ; but its “depredations are facilitated by the 
superstition of the people, who are very averse to 
killing a wolf, thinking its blood injures the bearing 
of their fields.” I know of no other place on the 
surface of the earth where popular superstition 
allows the wolf an easy time of it. Everywhere 
else he is pursued, whenever and wherever he is 
found, and it is unnecessary to say to how great an 
extent he has been exterminated all the world 
over. 

But he dies very hard, and there is one country 
in Europe where even at this day they seem quite 
unable to get rid of him. Russia, as most readers 
know, is the country ; the wolf is as irrepressible 
as the Nihilist in the European dominions of the 
Czar. There is a regular “ wolf season” in Russia. 
It begins early in autumn and extends to the late 
spring ; and the ravages of the wolf during this 
period are quite remarkable. He is the terror of 
lonely travellers in the wild winter months—he 
keeps whole villages on the gui vive; but it is 
amongst domestic animals of all sorts that he 
works most havoc. In a morning paper a while 
ago it was stated that “in one year alone, ac- 
cording to the data carefully collected by pro- 
vincial governors, the total loss of domestic 
animals by wolves amounted to 800,000 head, 
valued at 8,000,000 roubles, which is about equal 
to one year’s wolf-tax revenue.” As an evidence 
that the number of wolves does not appreciably 
decrease, the Government of Olonetz is cited, 
where “ wolves and bears destroyed in 1875, 6,785 
head ; in 1880, 5,322; in 1885, 5,156; and in 
1889, 5,600. In none of the governments does 
the number of wolves annually destroyed average 
more than one hundred, and these are generally 
the younger animals not yet trained to the crafty 
tactics of the older wolves and pack leaders.” 

The reader is no doubt aware that the wolves, 
the jackals, the foxes, and the dogs form together 
the “ family ” of the Canidae, or animals of the dog 


kind. ‘This family and several others make up the 
“order” of beasts of prey, or Carnivora. The 
Carnivora, with some fifteen other orders, consti- 
tute the “class” A/ammalia, the animals which 
suckle their young. So much for classification—an 
interesting subject, which has been much modified 
from time to time by successive generations of 
naturalists. 

The wolf ranges far and wide over the globe. 
He is held to be a survivor of those terrible beasts 
of prey, the cave-bear, the cave-hyzena, and others, 
which must have given rather serious trouble to 
primitive man. The wild Canide at this day are 
distributed over the greater part of the habitable 
earth. Inthe Old World (as Mr. Mivart says in his 
interesting but dreadfully technical “ Monograph of 
the Canide”) they are found from Spitzbergen and 
Siberia to the Cape of Good Hope and Java ; and 
in the New World, from the shores of the Arctic 
Ocean to Tierra del Fuego and the Falkland 
Islands. Most kinds “are found in the northern 
hemisphere, while only twelve are peculiar to 
regions south of the equator, three at least being 
common to both.” Thirteen species are to be met 
with “in Europe or in Asia, north or north-west 
of the Himalayas, or in Africa north of the Sahara 
and west of Egypt.” In the Indian region, only six 
are found. Three species are North-American, and 
nine are South-American. One only, the Dingo, 
is Australian. 

Of the wild Canines, we are concerned only with 
the wolf to-day. He is the largest, the fiercest, 
the most dreaded, some say the ugliest, of the 
family. Let us remember, in his favour, that man 
has never been at pains tocivilise him. We might 
very possibly have done for the wolf what we have 
done for his domesticated brother the dog ; but we 
have not, so the wolf remains an outcast, and it 
must be admitted a thoroughly objectionable and 
disreputable one. The old generation of zoolo- 
gists, who would have no parley with him at all, 
went so far as to say that he was perfectly untam- 
able. Goldsmith (if for the nonce we may dub 
Goldsmith a zoologist, inasmuch as he wrote the 
charming but untrustworthy volumes of “Animated 
Nature”) says that the wolf has preserved only the 
evil qualities of the dog. But this is very far from 
being the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but 
the truth. The wolf has been severely left to 
himself, so far as his moral and intellectual educa- 
tion are concerned, and it is not surprising that, 
with his natural qualities, he has developed into 
the prize ruffian of the family. But take the wolf 
young and bring him up by hand, and he be- 
comes an exceedingly creditable member of canine 
society. He is in truth more easily tamed than 
the fox. Mr. Mivart knew “a Spanish she-wolf 
of extreme gentleness. She would come to be 
caressed, wagging her tail and showing the signs 

















of pleasure a domestic dog would exhibit.” Earlier 
than this is the well-authenticated story of the wolf, 
brought up in domesticity and as tame as a 
spaniel, “ whose master presented it to the Jardin 
des Plantes. Thus left, it became for a time gloomy 
and ate little, but afterwards began to attach itself 
to its keepers. Eighteen months later its old 
master came to see it, and at the first sound of his 
voice it was violently excited. On being set free, 
it lavished on its master all the caresses a dog would 
bestow. Being tried again in the same way for a 
period of three years, it at once exhibited, in the 
same manner, on its master’s return, the tenacity of 
its memory and the vivacity of its attachment.” 
These two examples (and a few others might be 
cited) are interesting in an exceptional degree, as 
proving beyond question that a savage and cruel 
creature which was once thought to be as little 
tamable as a wild cat—and that beast you cannot 
tame—is in reality quite susceptible of domesti- 
cation. But these humane experiments have been 
so few in number that they may be counted 
on the fingers; and we know the wolf only 
as a bad lot. His name is a synonym for a fine 
variety of the most unpleasant qualities: “as 
mean as a wolf,” “as treacherous as a wolf,” 
“as cruel as a wolf,” “as cowardly as a wolf,” 
“as greedy as a wolf,”—here’s a little sheaf of the 
nastiest epithets! Shakespeare makes Edgar de- 
scribe himself as “in greediness, a wolf.” Cow- 
boys on the cattle ranches of western America, 
when they break out into rye-whisky and gun- 
powder, are said to “turn their wolves loose.” In 
his natural condition there is, indeed, no good at 
all to be said of him in a moral way. He is purely 
and simply a beast of prey, and any beast of prey 
can get on without morals. He is rather better with- 
out them ; and the wolf has quite cheerfully lapsed 
into the state known to alienists (who are vulgarly 
called “mad doctors”) as moral idiocy—the state 
of being without morals. 

This being the case with him, we may con- 
gratulate ourselves that the wolf has ceased to bea 
denizen of the British Isles. He was troublesome 
in many parts of England, and particularly in 
Yorkshire, in the reign of Richard 1, and seems 
not to have been quite exterminated until the 
reign of Henry vir. He was prowling over Scot- 
land and Ireland much later than this. Scotland 
did not see the last of him until 1743, and another 
thirty years elapsed before he was finally disposed 
of in Ireland. One was killed, or said to have 
been killed, in the Wicklow mountains in 1770. 
Since then (the date may not be quite correct—it 
was possibly earlier) no wolf has polluted British 
air. 

The wolf's main business in life is to keep him- 
self in food. He has no other important concern, 
except to run clear of snares, traps, and guns, 
and he only thinks of those things when they 
happen to be in his neighbourhood. Keeping 
himself in food is an occupation which he is never 
tired of. He is the hungriest beast that ranges 
this planet. It is not probable that anybody ever 
saw a wolf whose dinner had completely filled the 
void in his stomach. Mr. Wood has described a 
little party of them gobbling a buffalo. There is 
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a horrid snapping of jaws (the wolf’s bite is a suc- 
cession of fierce snaps), a whisking and whirling 
of tails, a little cloud of dust raised by the stamp- 
ing of impatient feet, a muttering of gluttonous 
growls ; and in two or three minutes the huge 
carcass has disappeared, and the wolves are away 
in search of the next victim. The wolf’s appetite 
is equal to “’most anything.” It would be easier 
to say what he will not eat than what he will eat. 
To human flesh he is particularly partial, and 
Swift’s recommendation on the subject of boiled 
baby would, if the wolf were a reader, appeal to 
him as one of the choicest and noblest passages in 
literature. His digestion is scarcely as tough as 
the barnacle’s, but in the absence of more palatable 
fare he will fall to on an old saddle, and he never 
rejects raw hides. Horses, cattle, sheep, goats, 
deer, fish, mice, snails, lizards, birds, ants, eggs, 
frogs, buds, lichens, and most kinds of carrion, he 
will eat with an excellent relish. He prefers to kill 
his game with his own fangs, but if anybody likes 
to kill it for him his pride does not refuse it. 

He hunts chiefly by scent, and has the organ of 
smell finely developed ; the senses of sight and 
hearing are also very acute. Although not a 
natural climber, he can go up a tree pretty nimbly 
if there is anything worth fetching down. His 
mode of hunting differs considerably from that of 
the animals of the cat kind. The lion makes a 
sudden spring, and, when he has a good grip of his 
prey, holds on by sheer strength of jaw and neck 
until he has killed it. The wolf runs his prey 
down, and worries it to death. The structure of 
each animal is beautifully adapted to its special 
methods in the chase. 

A hunter by nature, all the cunning of the wolf 
is called out when he is on the track of prey, and 
his manceuvres are sometimes exceedingly clever. 
Mr. Romanes found amongst the late Mr. Darwin’s 
MSS. a letter “ which says that the wolves of New- 
foundland adopt exactly the same stratagem for the 
capture of deer in winter as that which is adopted 
by the hunters. That is to say, some of the pack 
secrete themselves in one or more of the deer 
paths in the forest or belting, while one or two 
wolves make a circuit round the herd of deer 
to windward. The herd invariably retreats by one 
of its accustomed runs, and it rarely happens that 
the wolves do not manage by this stratagem to 
secure a doe or young stag.” 

Here is a similar story, told by Mr. E. C. Buck, 
and quoted by Mr. Romanes in his delightful 
treatise on “ Animal Intelligence”: “He saw twa 
wolves standing together, and shortly after noticing 
them was surprised to see one of them lie down in 
a ditch, and the other walk away over the open 
plain. He watched the latter, which deliberately 
went to the far side of a herd of antelopes standing 
in the plain and drove them, as a sheep dog would 
a flock of sheep, to the very spot where his com 
panion lay inambush. As the antelopes crossed 


the ditch, the concealed wolf jumped up,.. . 
seized a doe, and was joined by his colleague.” 

By another observer it has been mentioned that 
“wolves watch the fishermen who set lines in deep 
water for trout through holes in the ice on Lake 
Superior, and very soon after the man has left, the 
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wolf goes up to the place, takes hold of the stick 
which is laid across the hole and attached to the 
line, trots off with it along the ice until the bait is 
brought to the surface, and then returns and eats 
the bait and the fish, if any happen to be on the 
hook. The trout of Lake Superior are very large, 
and. the baits are of a size in proportion.” 

This constitutes fair proof that, in his capacity 
of hunter, the wolf has claims to be placed 
amongst the intelligent members of the animal 
world. His cunning comes out again when he 
is taken by human hunter. If he sees no other 
means of escape, he will lie down and pretend to 
be dead. If the trick deceives the hunter, and he 
leaves him for a moment, up jumps the wolf and 
shows a very clean pair of heels. But if he be 
caught in a trap, even of the simplest description, 
the wolf is reduced in an instant to the deepest 
depths of cowardice. A hunter has been known to 
drag a full-geown wolf by the heels from a snare, and 
make him lie quietly by his side while he baited it 
afresh. A wolf fallen into a pit will suffer himself 
to be dragged out by the tail, without a single snap 
of his horrific jaws. 

He is as superstitious as he is cowardly, and will 
do anything rather than approach an unfamiliar 
object until he knows for a surety that it holds no 
danger. He smells mischief in a red rag, a bit of 
trailing rope, or an old hat on a stick. 


“Tf,” observes Mr. Romanes, “ we could subtract 
from the domestic dog all the emotions arising 
from his prolonged companionship with man, and 
at the same time intensify the emotions of self- 
reliance, rapacity, etc., we should get the emotional 
character now presented by the wolves and jackals.” 
But the emotions arising from his prolonged com- 
pahionship with man have made of course all the 
difference in the world to the dog. From the 
most ancient times, no animal has been so closely 
associated with us. Primitive man, as we know, 
had the dog for a companion, and the companion 
and friend of man he has been in every age. “ His- 
tories,” says Pope, with just a touch of poetical 
exaggeration, “are more full of examples of the 
fidelity of dogs than of friends.” “The more the 
character of the dog is known,” remarks an old 
lover of them, “the better his treatment-is likely 
to be, and the stronger the sympathy excited in his 
behalf.” 

We must remember, however, that it is to man 
and man’s influence that the character of the 
domestic dog is owing. His sensibilities and in- 
tellectual faculties, so wonderfully developed at this 
day, have been, in a manner of speaking, implanted 
in him by man, his master and trainer. “The 
whole psychological character of the dog,” Mr. 
Romanes says, “may therefore be said to have 
been moulded by human agency with reference to 
human requirements, so that now it is not more 
true that man has in a sense created the structure 
of the bulldog and greyhound than that he has 
implanted the instincts of the watch-dog and 
pointer.” For ages and ages past man has been 
experimenting upon the dog in divers ways, teach- 
ing him to hunt for him, to fight for him, to fetch 
and carry for him, to guard his household, to be 
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the protector of his children, to be his sentinel 
or trusty messenger in time of danger, and to doa 
hundred other things for him. As the result of 
these innumerable experiments, “there stands 
before us this most wonderful monument of 
his (man’s) labours”—the Domestic Dog as we 
know him to-day. 

Naturally, in the course of his domestication, the 
dog has fotfeited certain qualities and advantages 
which are amongst the possessions of, and indis- 
pensable to, the wild Canines—just as man, in 
becoming civilised, has lost some of the faculties 
and instincts of the savage. As the learned Weis- 
mann points out in one of his suggestive “ Essays 
upon Heredity,” “ we ourselves could hardly have 
attained so high a degree of intellectual develop- 
ment had we not forfeited a considerable share of 
the physical advantages possessed by our remote 
ancestors. The savage tribes which depend upon 
the chase are gifted with a much keener sense of 
hearing, smell, and sight than we are, and this is 
not merely the result of constant training, but is 
also due to the inheritance of more efficient organs.” 
Instincts and faculties, when they cease to be used, 
degenerate, and are finally lost altogether. Some 
species of siave-making ants, dependent wholly 
upon their slaves, have lost the power of feeding 
themselves. Many domestic animals have lost the 
instinct to escape which is possessed by their wild 
ancestors. The young of many birds have lost even 
the instinct to seek their food. 

So, to some extent, with the dog. He is not so 
self-reliant as the wolf, nor so well able to take 
care of himself in certain extreme emergencies. 
The cat, which has not enjoyed quite the same 
privileges of nurture and training as the dog, is in 
many respects a more independent creature. “A 
pet terrier lost in the haunts of his ancestors is 
almost as pitiable an object as a babe in the wood ; 
a pet cat under similar circumstances soon finds 
itself quite at home.” 

But just as civilised man, being no longer 
dependent upon the chase, does not need the fine 
sense of sight and hearing of the savage, his 
strength and speed of limb, his unerring aim, his 
power of enduring cold, hunger, pain, fatigue—so 
the dog, brought up in the ways of civilisation and 
domesticity, can very well dispense with some of 
the special natural gifts of the wolf. And, to 
balance the loss of these, he has his splendid and 
unrivalled intelligence, his highly organised emo- 
tional nature. 

It is curious that we should still be quite in the 
dark concerning the first origin of the domestic 
dog. This problem, which has engaged the 
attention of naturalists for so many years, is still 
unsolved by them. There are many opinions and 
many theories, but not one of them has yet obtained 
universal acceptance. The accomplished naturalist, 
Mr. Mivart, has put the question elaborately as 
follows: ‘ Did all domestic races of dogs spring— 

(1) From one species of true dog still existing ? 

(2) From more than one species of true dog still 
existing ? 

(3) From one species of true dog now extinct ? 

(4) From more than one species of true dog now 
extinct ? 














(5) From one species, not a true dog, now 
existing ? 

(6) From several species, not true dogs, now 
existing ? 

(7) From one species, not a true dog, now ex- 
tinct ? 

(8) From several species, not true dogs, now 
extinct ?” 

The answer, the positive and final answer, is 
not yet forthcoming. Darwin, “after considering 
the mass of evidence he had accumulated,” came 
to the conclusion that “the Domestic Dog had a 
multiple origin—that it arose from several races of 
Wolves and Jackals, and from at least one or 
two South American species.” Another good 
naturalist, Mr. Edmund Harting, “entirely con- 
curs” with this view. All true dogs, say othcr 
naturalists, “ are the modified descendants of the 
Wolf ;” and there is another opinion, to the effect 
that all our domestic dogs “have sprung from a 
dog like the Dingo.” 

Again, a German professor, quoted by Mr. 
Mivart, contends that “the Domestic Dog can no 
more be traced to existing wild European species 
of Jackal, Wolf, or Fox than the existing European 
races of man can be traced to existing wild tribes,” 
and that “the ancestors of the European Dog no 
longer exist in Europe, though they may do so in 
Asia or Africa.” The well-known zoologist, Mr. 
A. D. Bartlett, Superintendent of the Zoological 
Gardens, is strongly persuaded that the dog’s first 
parent was the wolf. “There can be no doubt, 
for example,” he says, “that the Esquimaux Dogs 
are reclaimed or domesticated Wolves. All Wolves, 
if taken young and reared by man, are tame, play- 
ful, and exhibit a fondness for those who feed and 
attend to them. The same may be said of all the 
species of Jackals. This being so, it is highly prob- 
able that both Wolves and Jackals were for many 
ages found in the company of man, and that owing 
to this association the different species of these ani- 
mals may have bred together and become mixed. 

“*A mixed breed would at once develop a new 
variety. A variety once commenced would in all 
probability, in a few generations, undergo many 
changes, especially if any well-marked variety should 
occur. Nothing would be more natural than to 
suppose that the owners of this variety would 
endeavour to increase its number, especially if it 
was found to possess useful qualities. 

“ The fashion of hunting led in all probability to 
the separation of Domestic Dogs into two well- 
known breeds, viz. those that hunt by sight, as 
distinguished from those that hunt by scent ; for 
there can be no doubt that at a very early period 
dogs were used in the chase of wild animals. 
There are plenty of ancient monuments on which 
there is unmistakable evidence of this fact. The 
usefulness of dogs being established at a very early 
period would naturally lead to great care being 
bestowed upon them, and doubtless to the 
breeding of them in a domestic state. This would 


lead to the production of the many breeds and 
varieties that have been developed, and thus 
varieties may have been perpetuated by the mixing 
and crossing of breeds originally obtained from 
distinct wild animals.” 
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The judgment of Mr. Mivart “inclines to the 
view that the Domestic Dog is a form which has 
been derived by human effort from at least two, 
probably more, wild species, though it is possible 
it may be but a modification of one which has 
long become extinct save in its domestic and feral 
progeny.” 

One of the first things that impresses us in con- 
nection with the dog world—I mean the domestic 
dog world—is the “extraordinary and wonderful 
number of well-marked breeds,” and their “ varia- 
tions of size, form, and colour.” It seems at first 
difficult to believe in the brotherhood of the grey- 
hound and the bulldog, of the mastiff and the 
turnspit, of the St. Bernard and the pug, of the 
poodle and the bloodhound; and still more 
difficult to believe that all these, and the many 
other varieties of the domestic dog, are members of 
one distinct species. Here we have,as Mr. Mivart 
observes, “diversities of bodily conformation ex- 
ceeding those of any other species of Beast or Bird 
known to us.” Yet dog knows dog everywhere. 
The most diverse breeds recognise their kinship. 
The mastiff perceives in the toy terrier a dog and 
a brother. The biggest and fiercest of dogs, too, 
knows and sees a natural enemy in the wolf; 
though dogs and wolves brought up together frater- 
nise readily enough. 

The German professor Fitzinger holds that 
there are no fewer than one hundred and eighty- 
five varieties of the modern dog. These he has 
placed in the following seven categories: (1) 
House Dogs, forty-eight varieties ; (2) Spaniels, 
thirty varieties ; (3) Terriers, twelve varieties ; (4) 
Hounds, thirty-five varieties ; (5) Mastiffs, nineteen 
varieties ; (6) Greyhounds, thirty-five varieties ; 
and (7) Hairless Dogs, six varieties. 

Mr. Edmund Harting would arrange all the 
breeds in six groups, thus: (1) Wolf-like dogs ; 
(2) Greyhounds ; (3) Spaniels; (4) Hounds ; 
(5) Mastiffs ; (6) Terriers. 

Touching the intelligence, general and special, 
of the dog, and the range of his emotions and 
capacities, one hardly knows at what point to begin. 
Volumes might be filled (have been filled for that 
matter) with true dog stories, many of which show 
him treading very closely upon the heels of man in 
his sagacity and sensibility. A well-trained dog 
translates a look or the slightest gesture as correctly 
as he is able to catch the meaning of spoken 
language. Does not the reproachful glance of his 
master or mistress tell him in an instant that he is 
out of favour? Of the readiness with which an 
intelligent dog understands words, let Sir Walter 
Scott tell a good story : 

“The wisest dog I ever had was what is called 
the bulldog terrier. I taught him to understand a 
great many words, insomuch that I am positive 
that the communication between the canine species 
and ourselves might be gréatly enlarged. Camp 
once bit the baker, who was bringing bread to the 
family. I beat him, and explained the enormity of 
his offence ; after which, to the last moment of his 
life, he never heard the least allusion to the story, 
in whatever voice or tone it was mentioned, with- 
out getting up and retiring into the darkest corner 
of the room, with great appearance of distress. 
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Then if you said ‘the baker was well paid,’ or 
‘the baker was not hurt after all,’ Camp came forth 
from his hiding-place, capered, and barked, and 
rejoiced.” 

Good society tones up the well-bred dog sur- 
prisingly, and a dog of this sort can always dis- 
tinguish his company. St. John, the author of that 
delightful book, “Wild Sports of the Highlands,” 
had a retriever “which struck up an acquaintance 
with a ratcatcher and his cur, thoroughly entering 
into their way of business ; but the moment he 
saw me,” continues the author, “ he instantly cut his 
humble friends, and denied all acquaintance with 
them in the most comical manner.” 

Humour is a quality not often seen in wild 
animals, but his prolonged companionship with 
man has bred it in the dog. Darwin has noticed 
how, “if a bit of stick or other such substance be 
thrown to one, he will often carry it away for a 
short distance ; and then, squatting down with it 
on the ground close before him, will wait until his 
master comes up to take it away. ‘The dog will 
seize it and rush away in triumph, repeating the 
same manceuvre, and evidently enjoying the 
practical joke.” Mr. J. G. Wood knew “a King 
Charles’s Spaniel which was an accomplished 
player at the well-known game called tigg, or 
touch. The little animal displayed quite as much 
enthusiasm as any of the human players, and 
would dart away from the boy who happened to be 
‘touch,’ with an anxiety that almost appeared to 
be terror.” As the same author proves, in “ Man 
and Beast,” the dog shows an occasional aptitude 
for playing jokes upon creatures that are not very 
well able to retaliate. 

Most animals have more or less of cunning, but, 
as might be expected, the domesticated dog 
possesses it in a degree which could only be found 
in an animal whose reasoning powers have been 
very largely developed. Mr. Romanes is the 
authority for a delicious anecdote in illustration : 

“The terrier used to be very fond of catching 
flies upon the window-panes, and if ridiculed when 
unsuccessful was evidently much annoyed. -On 
one occasion, in order to see what he would do, I 
purposely laughed immoderately every time he 
failed. It so happened that he did so several 
times in succession—partly, I believe, in conse- 
quence of my laughing—and eventually he became 
so distressed that he positively pretended to catch 
the fly, going through all the appropriate actions 
with his lips and tongue, and afterwards rubbing 
the ground with his neck as if to kill the victim : 
he then looked up at me with a triumphant air of 
success. So well was the whole process simulated 
that I should have been quite deceived had I not 
seen that the fly was still upon the window. 
Accordingly, I drew his attention to this fact, as 
well as to the absence of anything upon the floor ; 
and when he saw that his hypocrisy had been 
detected he slunk away under some furniture, 
evidently very much ashamed of himself.” 

Another story quite as good is vouched for by a 
Canon of the Church. The Canon was at luncheon 
with the dog’s master, and gave the animal some 
scraps of meat from his plate. The dog, however, 
did not consider that he had had his share, so, 
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after luncheon, he rose up on his hind-legs, placed 
a paw on the Canon’s shoulder, and led him to the 
larder, where he was rewarded for his sagacity with 
another piece of beef. “ But the dog was still not 
satisfied. He tried the same trick again, but this 
time fruitlessly. . . . Finding he could not prevail 
on the visitor to make a second excursion to the 
larder, he went out into the hall, took in his teeth 
Canon ’s hat, and carried it under the shelf in 
the larder where the coveted beef lay out of his 
reach. There he was found with the hat, waiting 
for the owner, and expecting another savoury bit 
when he should come for his hat.” 

In cheatery of every kind the domestic dog, to 
his reproach (and possibly a little to the reproach of 
his masters) be it said, becomes a great adept. 
There are many authentic stories of pet dogs who, 
having been carefully nursed in illness, pretended 
to be on the sick-list long after they were cured. 
Mr. Wood writes: “A Skye-terrier of our ac- 
quaintance, named ‘ Monte,’ had at one time a very 
sore leg, and during his illness he got a great deal 
of sympathy and petting. Ever since, when he has 
been in any mischief, he comes running on three 
legs, holding up the one which was once sore, but 
is now quite well. In his own way he is quite as 
arrant an impostor as the well-known begging 
sailor with one leg tied up to look as if he had lost 
it.” 

The wideawake skill of sheep-dogs and sporting 
dogs has been so often and so strikingly illustrated, 
that it may be doubted if anything new remains to 
be said on that head. The Ettrick Shepherd told 
Jesse (the author of “ Anecdotes of Dogs ”) many 
surprising stories of his collie “ Sirrah.” One pitch- 
dark night the shepherd lost his sheep, and both 
he and “Sirrah” set off in search of them. The 
dog became separated from his master, and at 
dawn the next day the shepherd returned to tell 
his employer that both sheep and dog had vanished. 
“On our way home, however, we discovered a 
body of lambs at the bottom of a deep ravine, and 
the indefatigable Sirrah standing in front of them. 

. . What was our astonishment when we disco- 
vered by degrees that not one lamb of the whole 
flock was wanting! How he had got all the 
divisions collected in the dark is beyond my 
comprehension.” 

Perhaps no story ever surpassed the following as 
an example of the fidelity of a sheep-dog to his 
charge. The shepherd had bought fourscore of 
sheep in the market, and, having occasion to remain 
another day, committed the drove to the care of his 
collie, a female, bidding her take them home, a 
distance of seventeen miles. “The poor animal, 
when a few miles on the road, dropped two whelps, 
but, faithful to her charge, she drove the sheep on 
a mile or two farther ; then, allowing them to stop, 
returned for her pups, which she carried about two 
miles in advance of the sheep. Leaving her pups, 
the collie again returned for the sheep, and drove 
them onwards a few miles. This she continued to 
do, alternately carrying her own young ones and 
taking charge of the flock, till she reached home.” 

Of that grand animal, the Newfoundland, a larger 
number of stories are told, in proof of intelligence 
and fidelity, than of any other of the domesticated 
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dogs. One must suffice here. It was communi- 
cated to Mr. Romanes by one of his many corre- 
spondents. The Newfoundland was in the habit of 
accompanying the nursemaid when she carried the 
baby out. “On one occasion a keen wind began 
to blow, and the nursemaid drew her shawl over 
the child.” ‘Turning to go home, the dog placed 
himself in her path, growling ominously, and 
refusing to let her move a step. Half an hour 











“ Have angels beaks as well as wings ?” 
innocently inquired a child to whom 
his mother was describing Heaven. 
So natural an inference suggests the misleading 
tendency of materialistic illustrations. The un- 
intended suggestiveness of the figures teachers and 
preachers use has probably to answer for much 
confused imagery that becomes part and parcel of 
the average mind’s religion.—J. M. S. M. 


Beaks as well 
as Wings. 


Tt All our poets of the early century 
ne Poets , . 
Preachers of Preach the gospel of pity. Pity the 

the Gospel dumb brute. ‘That is the burden of 

of Pity. Coleridge’s “ Ancient Mariner.” Pity 
the dumb tree. That is the burden of Words- 
worth’s “Nutting.” They are but two among the 
many calling upon our pity. Pity the dumb fish, 
cries Byron once. Hood smiles a little whimsi- 
cally, and then his face becomes very grave, and 
he cries above them all, Pity the dumb poor. 

“Dumb?” Yes. That woman who sang when 
alone, was dumb when brought face to face with 
her taskmaster. Hood spoke for her, as Coleridge 
spoke for the bird, as Byron spoke for the fish, and 
as Wordsworth spoke for the tree. In his choice 
of an object to recommend to our pity each poet 
curiously revealed himself.—£. D’E. K. 


We speak glibly enough of “ patching 
up an old friendship,” but in how many 
cases can this be done satisfactorily? However 
skilful the patcher’s hand, the join «7/7 show and 
the rough edges w#// hurt and chafe. The thin 
places will still be there to remind us of the rubs 
that first made them threadbare, and how hard is 
it to make the colours harmonise once more ! 
Harsh and glaring do they seem in contrast to 


Patching. 


passed, and the girl was almost beside herself with 
fright and anxiety. At last, in despair, it occurred 
to her that the dog might be pacified by a sight of 
the baby ; “so she removed it from the folds of 
her shawl, and presented it at arm’s length.” The 
result was magical. The dog exhibited every sign of 
delight, and at once removed himself from the path. 
Missing the child, he could think of nothing but 
that it had been made away with by the nurse. 
TIGHE HOPKINS. 
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those that have been mellowed into soft tones by 
the sunshine—ay, and it may be by the gentle 
showers—of the springtime of life. No; our 
efforts to mend the rent are seldom quite suc- 
cessful. Since the work, therefore, all too often, 
proves only a sorry failure at the best, is it not the 
wiser plan to lay aside the worn-out garb, keep it 
reverently locked up in the inmost recesses of our 
memory? Who will be the wiser, if from time to 
time we take it out, and gaze regretfully on the 
marks of the wear and tear it stood in the days 
that are past and gone? And then as we silently 
fold it together again, there are few who blame us 
if we strew upon it with a lavish hand sprigs of 
rosemary, saying, like Ophelia, “‘That’s for remem- 
brance.”—E. M. 


It has been sometimes said that 


The Narrow- i 
e Narrow London, presumably the capital of 


ness of 7 : . 
“Breadth” the world, is also its most intensely 
«cand provincial city. For what constitutes 
* Culture. 


the spirit which we call provincialism ? 
Is it not the inability to recognise the importance 
and worth of ways of life apart from our own— 

tendency to think that we ourselves are “every- 
body,” while we attach supreme significance to 
certain people or interests, of which, be their limit 
larger or smaller, the greater part of the world 
knows nothing about and yet gets on fairly well ? 
In like manner, we may say that we sometimes 
think there is no narrowness like the narrowness of 
“broad” thinkers! So often they mistake their 
fresh share of wisdom not only for the end of all 
wisdom, but even for the beginning thereof, scorn- 
ing and repudiating the older wisdom out of which 
it has grown—a proceeding as sensible as it would be 
for the topmost twig of a plant to sever itself from 
its rough, underground root! Nor is “broad 
thought,” as it counts itself, always very ready to be 
patient and tolerant with those who are still lingering 














where itself stood yesterday, and who, quite possibly, 
may yet find some “short cut” which shall carry 
them far beyond it, without their ever being com- 
pelled to tread in all its footsteps. “Broad” thought 
does not invariably make allowance for all the wide 
variations of human nature. What it thinks to 
be good for itself it is apt to insist must be good 
for everybody. As well might a dweller on 
malarial soil, having benefited by quinine, insist 
on that drug being used by dwellers on sandy 
hill-sides! ‘Cultured taste” is often another 
sinner in this matter of bigotry and narrowness. 
It is not content to help others to the best of 
whatever beauty they can appreciate, but they 
must—will they, nil they—accept only what comes 
up to its own standards. It frequently fails, too, 
to recognise that its standards are not the only 
standards, and that to some, old associations, 
practical uses, a determination to remain able to 
help certain good causes, even a laudable desire to 
have no bills beyond one’s means, may be more 
precious than all the prizes of zstheticism. And 
then after it has branded some of its friends as 
‘mere Philistines,” and persuaded the weaker 
ones to send their father’s books and their ancestral 
household gods to the old-bookseller or the 
broker, lo! a fashion changes, and all the shibbo- 
leths of “ taste” are shifted! Let us be resolutely 
ourselves, yet tolerant of others.—1I. F. M. 


One of the Second “ Thinkers ” 
touched, not very long ago, on the 
subject of misquotation. There is another side 
of that subject which may be worthy of some 
consideration. In addition to verbal misquota- 
tion, there is that perversion of meaning which is 
the result of abbreviation, of detachment, or of 
false collocation. I often think that the greater 
number of unscriptural doctrines is founded on a 
text torn from its context. I fancy, too, that the 
grouping of texts under some leading idea—as is 
often done in packets of cards and in little manuals 
—is apt to become the grouping undera misleading 
idea. When a stone is built into a wall—which is 
commonly, though, of course, not always, the case 
with a text of Scripture—it is quite unfair to repre- 
sent it as a solitary boulder. But is it not worse 
than unfair to tear a number of stones out of their 
own walls and to lay them as links and mutual 
supports in a wall of one’s own building, suggesting 
all the while that the Divine Truth laid them so 
together? I know that these arrangements of texts 
are nearly always the work of loving and reverent 
hands. But it is work that may easily lapse into 
irreverence.—F. L. 


Misquotation. 


Shakespeare is very often the victim 
of moral, as well as of literal, misquota- 
tion. To begin with, it is obviously 
unfair to endow with the sanction of a personal 
utterance words which have only dramatic truth 
and fitness. We ought to label a quotation with 
“as Hamlet says,” or “as ‘Touchstone says.” 


‘* The Course 
of True Love.” 
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“ Hem! Shakespeare ” isa false imputation. But 
the twists which are given by the detachment of 
lines from their context are, perhaps, a more serious 
injury. Leave the other question alone now, and 
consider a case of mutilation and murder. 


‘* The course of true love never did run smooth.” 


Is it not amazing that this palpable falsehood 
should have been accepted as a truth, and even 
have sunk into a truism? It is really a very mis- 
chievous, as well as a very absurd, perversion. Does 
it not tend to make a girl think that her engagement 
cannot be the outcome of true love, since it has 
been sanctioned by her parents? Does it not tend 
to make obstacle and hindrance the hall-mark of 
an affair of the heart? Surely it does. 

And what Lysander really says is this : 


‘* Ah me! for aught that ever I could read, 
Could ever hear by tale or history, 
The course of true love never did run smooth.” 


“Could read”—that makes all the difference in 
the world. Unless its course were a little broken 
the love would hardly have run murmuring through 
song or romance. But lives not worth writing are 
best worth living. And so are loves.—F. L. 


It would be interesting to know who 
was the first among English writers to 
try to make the word “naive” sweet 
upon our tongues. Certain it is, that to this day 
the large majority among us cannot pronounce it. 
Among many forms of mispronunciation given to 
it, “knife” and “knave” are very common. It is 
of the words to come upon which in our child- 
hood has filled most of us with a dismay only 
second to that which we experienced when we 
came upon the adjective “poignant.” To those 
mistaken adults who have come to think ‘mgenuous 
—the word which should be used in its stead— 
less “expressive” than waive, it should be ex- 
plained that these words have precisely the same 
meaning, with, moreover, very much the same 
history, for zagenuous is plain Latin for “inborn,” 
for which ma?ve—in English, “native ”—is only 
less plain French.—£. D’E. K. 


The Word 
** Naive.” 


There is a mistaken idea abroad that 
to give heed to the counsels of the 
aged is to retard the spirit of progress. 
Emerson himself gives some colour to this view in 
more than one of his essays. But there is another 
side to this matter. Is it not far more likely that 
the young man, if left wholly to his instincts and 
intuitions as a human being, will simply repeat 
the lines of feeling and thought which were 
pursued by the old man when he in his time was 
young? But if he will listen with attention and 
reverence to the counsels of experience, he stands 
a much better chance of carrying on his ethical 
life from the point where his father leaves off. It 
is quite true that we never learn any lesson until 
we have really made it our own—that all real 


The Coansels 
of Experience. 
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education of mind or character is self-education. 
But if the earnest self-educating spirit be there, it 
will do far more by accepting—always with tests 
and often with amendments —material prepared for 
it than if it refuses all which it has not dug out 
and shaped for itself. The value of a pioneer is 
that he prepares the way so far for those who come 
after and will go farther. All teaching, in short, 
is an acceptance of the achievements of those gone 
before. Otherwise each generation would have to 
prepare its own alphabets and systems! Each 
generation naturally modifies these, and from time 
to time, always starting from the old, may make 
some great departure, which only the superficial 
observer imagines to be independent of all that has 
gone before. No boy is allowed to try undirected 
experiments with costly or dangerous chemicals ! 
No girl is encouraged to try her first efforts of con- 
structive skill on the only material she will get 
for a winter dress! Why, then, should we slight 
counsel and suggestion in our manipulation of the 
one piece of priceless and perilous stuff out of which 
we have to weave our earthly history? But we 
must carefully choose our old counsellors. For 
there is wisdom in the rough proverb, “ There is 
no fool like an old fool.”—1. Fr. M. 


It is of great importance to keep 
your interests as broad and full as 
may be. Mingle the current of your soul, your 
hopes, your aims, your affections with those of 
others. Share the stream of the lives round you, 
and guard against any tendency to narrow your 
thoughts and your love within the limits of one 
life, whether another’s or your own. It is bad 
policy, to change the metaphor, to put all your 
eggs in one basket, and it is unworthy of a Chris- 
tian or a Socialist not to be on the outlook for 
every opportunity of furthering the general well- 
being and sharing whatever is the common lot. 

J. M. S. M. 


Fulness of Life. 


Sacred symbols, statues, pictures, sig- 
nificant services to some, Bible texts, 
sacred sites fondly identified to others, and the 
associations and imaginations they embody, pro- 
vide for faith a resting-place, a pied a& terre, until 
the soul, full fledged, shall fly away altogether. 
We may lie among the pots of a materialised 
religion, or roost high on the minaret or church 
tower of what we deem a loftier creed. Roost we 
must, somewhere. Only let us remember there is 
all the difference between the live bird pluming its 
wings, though from an ash-pit, for flight and song, 


Perches, 


and the stuffed one nailed ever so gracefully to 
ever so natural-looking and lichen-covered a perch. 
J. M. s. M. 





What is honour but the standard of 
each man’s conscience? And by the 
action of conscience you can tell of the employment 
or rust of our most precious talent. Some have 
defaced this image and superscription of God, 
irretrievably as it seems. With some it is tarnished 
or distorted past recognition. Again, conscience 
is the echo of God’s voice in our hearts ; when it 
speaks He calls to us. Let each see well to it ; it 
is the lamp which must ever be trimmed, burning, 
and with replenishment to hand.—e. E. o. 


Of Honour. 


Sarcasm is an edge-tool, and a fool 
mostly cuts himself when he uses it. 
In the olden times the fool was not allowed to 
carry anything of the nature of a knife, but was 
armed with a sword of lath ; and a sword of lath 
is to this day all that he is really able to wield. 

E. DE. K. 


Sarcasm. 


Life the great and inscrutable mystery ! 
Life that is made visible in all outward 
forms, in worm and man, in weed and waving tree, 
in unnumbered and endless variety! The iron 
is extracted from the iron ore, and the refuse is 
thrown into huge black banks, and soon life appears 
there. The big stone is raised from the roadside, 
and under it there appear creeping, lowly forms of 
life. In the smallest corners, in the widest spaces 
on land and sea, and in the air too, is life seeking to 
burst forth. Life deeper and fuller is the solemn 
and awful command of the ages; all things 
administer to it, and when the contribution of any 
part to the great law has been completed, death 
removes it with unfailing and merciful hand. 

H. B. M. B, 


Life. 


Would to God that we could idealise 
our lives more ; fill the common round, 
the daily task with poetry ; see through the ugly to 
the beautiful ; see through the common to the 
heavenly ; see amidst the fleshly the immortal ; see 
always the good and strong growing from more to 
more. See the golden cords of love weaving their 
threads through each part and pulsing the whole in 
harmony to its happy music. Would to God we 
could live and feel it more and more, till the 
great mystery of the Universe becomes to us 
“very good.” —H. B. M. B. 


A Yearning. 
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SECTION OF LAKE-VILLAGE, PARTLY RESTORED. 


OMERSET is the happy hunting-ground of the 
antiquary and the pre-historic archzologist, 
and it would be difficult to find in the West 

of England a greater combination of the historic, 
the archzeologic, and the picturesque. Some of the 
finest fortified camps crown its hills, at times 
associated with hut circles and barrows. The caves 
and hyzena-dens of the Mendips are famous in the 
annals of the British lion and woolly rhinoceros, 
and their old-world contemporaries. As for the 
grand physical features of the landscape, the Ched- 
dar cliffs are alone enough to make the reputation 
of the county. 

The most recent archeological event in this 
highly favoured district is so far unparalleled in 
England. It is nothing less than the discovery 
and successful excavation of a pre-historic “ lake- 
village,” the term denoting a colony of homesteads 
built upon piles on an artificial island in a lake or 
estuary. That it is no mere crannoge which has 
thus been unearthed, but a settlement of consider- 
able importance, as evidenced by the sixty or more 
separate homesteads already discovered. 

Entirely unsuspected until about two years since, 
overgrown with grass from time immemorial, the 
meadow thus formed being used as a cattle-pasture, 
and utterly unrecorded in history, the Glastonbury 
lake-village is comparable with the Swiss “ Pfahl- 
bauten,” the discovery of which some forty years 
since at Lake Ziirich was one of the greatest events 
in European archeology. 

The site of the discovery is near the village of 
Godney, about a mile and a half north of Glaston- 
bury. Descending the road which runs from the 
market-place and the museum of Glastonbury, the 
visitor will soon find a flat country lying below him. 
Mid-Somerset has been well called the West-Country 
Holland, and the tract upon which he now enters 
well sustains the comparison. It has wide flats of 
Dutch-like marshlands with long lines of sluggish 
drain-cuts, stunted pollard willows and alternations 
of turbary and rushbed, here and there relieved by 
rich meadows where the cattle graze knee-deep in 
grass. It is, in fact, quite the place to arouse the 


suspicions of the wayfarer in search of pile-dwelling 
remains, much of it looking like land reclaimed from 
It is now a level moor 
Such vaticina- 


marsh, mere, and sea. 
stretching to the British Channel. 





tion did really occur to a resident in Glastonbury 
some three years since. Mr. Arthur Bulleid, a 
member of the Glastonbury Antiquarian Society, 
had eyed this particular moor at Godney again 
and again, and had compared its features and 
surroundings with those of similar sites abroad 
which had yielded astonishing results. His atten- 
tion was chiefly attracted to a serjes of low mounds, 
so low as to be almost indistinguishable in summer- 
time from the rest of the meadow, owing to the 
growth of the grass, but unmistakably visible in 
winter. He took the trouble to count them, and 
found them to be, as already mentioned, some sixty 
in number. They were twelve or thirteen feet in 
diameter, and their uniformity in this respect 
seemed to be additional evidence of their artificial 
origin. While wandering over them, Mr. Bulleid 
noticed a mole-hill, and at once stooped down to 
examine its contents. He thought he detected bits 
of charcoal and ashes in the earth brought up by the 
mole, and took home a handful for further inspec- 
tion. His surmises were confirmed. He shoul- 
dered a spade and went again to the place. He 
deepened the mole-burrow and at once extracted 
some pottery. He then, with considerable labour, 
succeeded in drawing up some beams of oak. A 
glance showed that they had evidently been worked 
with tools. The possible magnitude of the dis- 
covery so impressed Mr. Bulleid that his next step 
was to lay the matter before the local antiquarian 
society, and to start a fund for the purpose of more 
extended investigation. 

Excavations on a systematic scale were at last 
commenced. The success which has attended 
them has far exceeded the hopes of Mr. Bulleid 
and his colleagues. Although operations can only 
be carried on in the summer months, owing to the 
marshy nature of the low-lying land, eight of the 
mounds had been excavated up to September of 
the present year to a depth of eight or ten feet. 
The discoveries, both as regards the nature of the 
structures and the almost numberless household 
and other articles found lying in the bed of the 
lake, have been rich and varied beyond expectation. 
Each of the mounds, it is now quite clear, was the 
site of a separate homestead built upon wooden 
piles, when a lake occupied the site of the present 
gtass-grown moor. The bottom of the lake-bed 
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has been reached and satisfactorily examined. 
An artificial bed of clay, brought from the main- 
land in boats, had first been spread over the 
bottom so that the vertical wooden piles might be 
driven into a firm earth. ‘The discovery was so far 
quite in accordance with other pile-dwellings on 
the Continent and elsewhere. Large horizontal 
beams of timber connecting the piles at their base 
also testify to the thoroughness of the workmanship 
and the labour expended upon it. On the piles 
themselves were found wattles and other remains 
of the usual lake-dwelling platform and hut 
structure. The horizontal beams of the sub- 
structure were mortised into the vertical piles 
below them. 

The visitor to the wonderful scene to-day will 
be surprised to find, on stepping into one of the 
trenches, how much of these ancient structures 
remains in the original position, and how plainly 
they tell their story to the most uninstructed eye. 
Looking at one of these mysterious mounds, cut 
through so as to give a clean vertical section, the 
aspect is most convincing. It is seen to consist 
of a succession of well-defined layers of clay, 
charcoal, ashes, and decayed wood. ‘The total 
thickness of these beds is three feet six inches, and 
within them are detected three separate hearths, 
imposed one above the other. These hearths are 
generally formed of large stone slabs placed over 
a bed of clay, or of small stones embedded in the 
clay as a hard pavement. Underneath the whole 
you may see in places the common woodwork, 
consisting of a neatly formed layer of round timbers 
laid close together and still retaining their bark. 

Such is the structure which every visitor to the 
Glastonbury lake-village may easily see for himself. 
Mr. Bulleid has carefully staked out the limits of 
each separate dwelling so far as the excavations 
have gone, and some fifty have yet to be excavated 
should the funds allow. 

The visitor should not fail to notice one very 
remarkable feature in the plan of the village, which 
might easily have been destroyed by the picks of 
the workmen had its nature not been conjec- 
tured by Mr. Bulleid at first sight. ‘This is the 
solid earthen causeway, protected by piles, which 
had been constructed outside the village plat- 
form as a wharf or landing-stage for boats arriving 
from the mainland. One of the boats thus used 
for ferrying purposes has happily been discovered 
during the excavations, and placed, with other 
treasures yet to be mentioned, in the Glastonbury 
Museum. 

The bed of the lake has been found to be 
remarkably rich in the domestic implements and 
ornaments of the lake-dwellers. Dr. Munro, 
author of the now classic “ Lake-Dwellings of 
Europe,” has recently visited the spot and recorded 
his astonishment at the number and character 
of the objects. Of bronze work, a horse-shoe- 
shaped brooch and two massive spiral finger rings 
are among the most important of the finds. A full 
list of the objects of all kinds—which are happily 
safely housed in the Glastonbury Museum—would 
make a long catalogue. It must suffice here to 
state that they consist of the domestic articles in 
daily homely use by the lake-dwellers—pottery, 


kitchen vessels, implements of bone, horn, and 
wood (including bone needles)—and also the per- 
sonal ornaments of the period, such as beads and 
rings of jet, amber, and glass, bracelets of bronze 
and Kimmeridge shale, safety-pins for fastening 
their clothes together, and split-ring brooches of 
bronze. 

Even the workshops of these early lake-villagers 
have been thrown open to us by these successful 
excavations. The bed of the lake has yielded tools 
employed in spinning and weaving. The wooden 
weaving-comb is one of the most frequent of the 
finds, and numerous wooden fragments of a kind 
of frame seem to represent the loom. A large 
number of wheels of stone and earthenware are 
of the kind employed by the Continental lake- 
dwellers in twisting their thread, and as weights to 
keep the warp tight in the loom while they worked 
in the weft with bone shuttles. The weft was 
pushed home with the weaving-comb already 
mentioned. Flax, in all probability, was the 
material which was woven, although no direct 
proof has yet been met with in this settlement. 

Professor Boyd Dawkins, who has paid con- 
siderable attention to the products of the stage of 
civilisation represented here and elsewhere, has 
visited the Glastonbury excavations, and is equally 
surprised with Dr. Munro at the wealth and variety 
ofthe finds. These early lake-dwellers, he remarks, 
not only worked wood with great skill by means 
of the saw, the billhook, the knife, and the gouge, 
but they also used the lathe. The lathe-turned 
ornaments are illustrations, whilst the lathe-turned 
vessels, some bearing the marks of a punch found 
in the settlement, seem to show that the pottery 
was made on the spot. 

The Glastonbury lake-dwellers were not simply 
weavers, and spinners, and potters, and workers in 
wood ; they grew wheat, and had sheep—cattle 
of the small Bos longifrons breed, pigs, horses, 
and dogs. At times they ate the stags, reindeer, 
beavers, and otters living in the district. 

They ground their corn in well-fashioned querns, 
and boiled the food by putting hot stones in the 
pots filled with cold water. 

They rode or drove horses with iron snaffle-bits, 
and fought at close quarters with daggers, halberts, 
and billhooks, and at a distance with slings. Vast 
numbers of clay pellets for slings, both burned and 
unburned, have been met with.’ 

Who, then, were the mysterious people whose 
strange dwellings have been so unexpectedly un- 
earthed? When did they live, and to what races 
did they belong, and what was their language? 
Why did they forsake the land and choose, with 
great labour and ingenuity, to make for themselves 
an artificial island on which to live? When did 
the colony decline, or desert an island settlement 
constructed with so much labour and ingenuity ? 
They have left no written memorials of themselves, 
and no contemporary chronicler of ancther country 
or race has even hinted at their existence. 

Happily the answers to these questions are getting 
less and less difficult every year, and the science of 
comparative archeology already throws a flood of 


1 Address at British Association, by Prof, Dawkins. 























light on the Glastonbury discoveries. The lake- 
dwelling near Godney, and the multifarious do- 
mestic objects and implements of industry found 
associated with it, can be satisfactorily correlated 
with other primitive and analogous dwelling-places, 
such as bone-caves, crannoges, and some of the 
later Swiss lake-dwellings. By these means its 
archeological horizon is clearly defined, and its age 
arrived at with a very near approximation to cer- 
tainty. The Godney lake-village, then, gives us 
a wonderful insight into the life and industries 
of the inhabitants of Somerset in the Iron Age. 
The pottery gives still more exact chronological 
evidence. It is of the late better type which 
belongs to the late period of the Iron Age, before 
the Roman influence had penetrated into Britain. 
The entire absence of Roman pottery and Roman 
coins gives us at once an archeological frontier. 
“On a comparison with the late Celtic remains 
found by General Pitt Rivers at Mount Caburn 
near Lewes,” says Professor Boyd Dawkins, “it 
will be found that the iron tools and weapons, the 
pottery, and various other articles, and the wattle- 
work are practically the same, and belong there- 
fore to the same age.” The whole group of 
domestic animals is also the same in both. The 
safety-pin brooches, too, are of late Celtic type, 
and similar to that found in the late Celtic ceme- 
tery at Aylesford, explored by Mr. Arthur Evans. 
We may, therefore, fix with tolerable certainty 
the age of these Glastonbury lake-dwellers as being 
just before the time that the Roman influence was 
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directly felt in the West of England, and certainly 
before the Roman Conquest. It is thus more than 
two thousand years since these Somerset lake- 
villagers began the remarkable structures and the 
curious habit of life which has been so strangely 
revealed to us in the last years of the nineteenth 
century. 

We are unable to say at present how long the 
lake-settlement lasted. It is almost certain that 
some of the analogous pile-dwellings in the Swiss 
lakes were occupied for hundreds of years and 
through important phases of civilisation, from the 
Second Stone Age downwards. But, as already 
shown, such antiquity is not claimed for the Glas 
tonbury settlement. How it came to an end 
whether by war or a rise in the lake level, is no% 
known ; but Dr. Munro makes the significant re- 
mark that “it would appear as if its inhabitants, 
after a period of long occupancy, indicated by the 
successions of superimposed hearths, had been 
flooded out of their homes, inasmuch as an accu- 
mulation of flood soil now levels the whole meadow 
to a depth of from twelve to eighteen inches.” 

The Glastonbury lake village is fortunately easy 
of access, being within less than half an hour’s 
walk from the town. After visiting the site and 
seeing the excavations, which are generally open 
at a small fee by the consideration of the com- 
mittee of the Glastonbury Antiquarian Society, 
the tourist should not fail to visit the Museum, in 
which all the trophies we have mentioned and many 
others are admirably arranged for inspection, 





LAKE-VILLAGE, PERSPECTIVE VIEW. 





























The Brown family gathered at afternoon tea ; one or two intimate friends and neighbours calling. 


M® BROWN, poising a lump of sugar over a 
cup: 


“Tired? Yes indeed! I am a perfect 
wreck! House-hunting is the most exhausting 
occupation in the world. I forget, dear, is it you 
or Mr. Smith who takes sugar ?” 

“NotI! You can’t put too much in my hus- 
band’s cup, but Ae wasn’t taught in his youth to 
sacrifice his appetite for sweets to the mission 
box.” 

“What a horrid little prig you must have been !” 
cries Maud Brown, whose fourteen years permit 
her the privilege of outspokenness. ‘ You can;t 
pretend you /iked sugarless pudding and tarts ?” 

Mrs. Smith laughs. “I was brought up in Spartan 
times, Maud, but I don’t think a little enforced 
self-denial did us any harm, and it certainly saved 
the doctor’s bill.” 

“ But the house, the house !” exclaims vivacious 
little Mrs. Jones ; “ we are longing to hear what you 
have done to-day. Have you seen nothing that will 
suit ?” 

“We have been everywhere! everywhere !” 
sighs Mrs. Brown plaintively. “The stairs we have 
climbed, the rooms we have measured, the agents 
we have interviewed! It makes my head quite 
giddy to think of it, and as for remembering the 
separate details—why, no brain would be capable 
of it.” 

“Ay, that’s always the way with you women,” 


- 


growls Uncle Gregory, the bachelor. ‘“ When you 
want a thing you go miles out of your way to find 
it—just as when you go shopping you look at 
everything but the article you set out to buy. I 
would engage to find you a house between this 
and dinner-time that would suit you to a tee— 
and you've been ‘looking about you’ every 
day for six weeks and more without the smallest 
result.” 

“Four walls do not constitute a house—much 
less a home, Uncle Gregory,” says Lilian, the 
graceful eldest daughter, “but we did see one 
quite perfect house to-day, if papa would only 
consent to take it. Such a drawing-room, 
Violet!” she turns to her cousin, a demure girl 
with twinkling eyes, “eighteen feet long and ex- 
quisitely decorated—just the very room to hold 
receptions in.” 

“That’s all Lily thinks of,” grunts schoolboy 
Jim, his mouth full of cake, “a room to show her- 
self off in. I'll wager you anything she never gave 
a thought to look if there was a corner for my 
turning-lathe and carpenter’s bench.” 

“ And what about the carpets?” says practical 
Miss Saunders, who has been listening with a 
severe expression. ‘Ina large room such as that 
you would find none of your possessions fit. 
Curtain-poles, blinds, curtains,—would all be use- 
less.” 

“One must expect to incur a certain amount of 




















outlay in moving,” says Lily calmly. “This rose- 
wood furniture would look quite out of place in 
such a handsome room. An Axminster or Wilton 
Pile carpet-——” 

“So good honest Brussels is despised !” Uncle 
Gregory says, sotto voce, surveying the moss-green 
expanse at his feet with its stiff bouquets of white 
flowers. “I helped Tom to choose this when he 
was married twenty-three years ago, and not a 
thread broken !” 

“‘__Marqueterie and ormolu,” Lilian goes on, 
unheeding this distant thunder. 

“What’s that about furniture?” says Kitty 
Brown, entering the room. “ Black old carved oak 
is my only love !” 

“ Oak with those Louis xv. decorations !” Lily 
lifts her eyes to the ceiling. 

“ O/d oak indeed! Spanish chestnut carved by 
machinery and daubed black.” 

Kitty shakes her bright head at Uncle Gregory, 
while she goes round the room greeting the 
visitors. 

“My dears, what is the use of talking?” says 
Mrs. Brown despairingly. “You know your papa 
would never consent to such an increase of rent 
and taxes as we should incur in that house, even 
if it fulfilled the requirements he insists on. He 
makes it a point that we shall be near church and 
station, and within ten minutes of the High School 
Maud and Ruth attend. That fixes us down to 
locality, you see.” 

* And yet you go round London!” 

“Tom might consent to a change of schools for 
the girls”—she looks at her brother-in-law apolo- 
getically—“ if we found a suitable house in another 
quarter.” 

“Then you couldn’t do better than come near 
us,” says Mrs. Jones impulsively. “You could 
easily get just the house you want—tiled hearths, 
electric bells ; all the modern improvements—and 
Miss Pinches is an excellent teacher. Quite the 
old-fashioned sort, you know ; she lays great stress 
on deportment and sewing, and all womanly 
accomplishments. None of that horrid Algebra 
and Greek which we never learned !” 

“T’m afraid it must be a High School,” says 
Mrs. Brown deprecatingly ; “ my husband thinks 
so highly of the modern system of education.” 

“Well then, mamma,” puts in Kitty eagerly, 
“ there was that charming corner house in Some- 
thing Terrace—I forget the name—quite close to 
station and omnibus and church and school. The 
drawing-room is really no larger than this”—she 
measures it with her eye—“but with such a 
delicious greenhouse opening from it! You could 
make it so decorative with a few palms and Chinese 
lanterns, and some matting and basket chairs from 
Liberty’s. Such a dear little nook for afternoon 
tea |” 

“Such a dear little nook to flirt in!” whispers 
Jim mockingly, pinching his favourite sister’s arm. 

“ And who would sponge the leaves and water 
the plants?” bursts in Maud. “You would have 
let that indiarubber Charlie Smith gave you die of 
thirst if it hadn’t been forme. And if you think 
I’m going to waste all my Saturday afternoons “ 
“Hush, Maud,” her mother admonishes her. 
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She turns to Mrs. Smith. 
nothing but pleasant reception-rooms. I daresay 
we should have done the same at theirage. Buta 
housekeeper has so many other points to consider. 
And the kitchen in that house—I remember it 
now that Kitty mentions the greenhouse—is 
perfectly disgraceful ; almost dark, and so smal] 
that——” 

“You couldn’t swing a cat in it,” says the 
unabashed Maud, plumping down on a stool at 
her mother’s feet. “I looked, because it couldn’t 
possibly squeeze in cook and Mary, and Jim and 
me as well, and we should never be allowed to 
make toffee.” 

“The servant question is difficult enough as it 
is,” sighs Mrs. Brown, “and if I asked cook to go 
into that kitchen there would be endless complaints. 
Indeed, I feel sure she would give me notice the 
very first week.” 

“And perhaps not without some justification,” 
says Miss Saunders bluntly, drawing her chair 
near the speakers. ‘Can we expect our servants to 
do their work contentedly—not to say cheerfully— 
under conditions that would baffle us? If the 
kitchen is so small that two or three women can’t 
sit in it without being roasted in the winter and 
stifled in summer—if the china-closet is as dark as 
the coal-cellar—can we grumble if the dinner is a 
failure and the crockery requires to be perpetually 
matched? Our servants have advanced with the 
times ; their ideas and expectations have widened, 
and we shall reach no solution of the domestic 
problem until we are prepared to recognise and act 
on this F 

“Yes, yes, very true,” says Mrs. Brown hurriedly, 
a little dreading one of the didactic Miss Saunders’ 
harangues. “Of course they must be studied if 
one is to have any peace. And besides ”—she flies 
the subject—“even if the kitchen and scullery 
were what they ought to be, the house would not 
suit. We should want one more bedroom.” 

“Mamma needn’t consider Harry ”—Lily ad- 
dresses her cousin; “he will only be home oc- 
casionally, and then he can share Jim’s room.” 

“Share Jim’s room, indeed! ‘That’s Miss Lily 
all over. Much sfe’d put herself about to take in 
a bedfellow !” 

“‘ And what is going to become of Harry ?” asks 
Cousin Violet, with the dancing eyes. 

“Oh, he must do something or go somewhere ! 
To sea, perhaps. He leaves school at the end of 
this term, and he must choose a profession. But 
what ¢caz you do with a boy who has no pronounced 
tastes or inclinations of his own?” 

**So that’s another subject for family discussion !” 
laughs Violet. 

“ We can think of nothing till the new house is 
found. We have given notice, and must move out 
at Michaelmas. Think of it ! Is it not dreadful?” 

“ And not a corner in all London to shelter your 
poor heads! Dreadful, indeed !” 


“The girls think of 





When next the girls pick up the conversation, 
the elders have reached the question of a garden. 

“Mr. Brown is most anxious to have what he 
calls a little lung space,” says his wife doubtfully ; 
“but a London garden is so apt to degenerate into 
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a few sooty shrubs. I should be quite content with 
window boxes.” 

“We have found our little patch a great success ’ 
—Mrs. Jones is the speaker ; “to be sure Edward 
works in it every spare minute ; but we had several 
dishes of peas from it this summer, and actually 
quite a respectable show of roses.” 

“You are farther from the smoke of town than we.” 

“What are your ideas on the subject?” Kitty 
asks Mrs. Smith. 

“You must consult Charlie. He 
thority.” 

“ Here he comes !” Kitty glances at the window, 
and sees a tall, broad-shouldered young man ad- 
vancing up the little path. “I zw/7// ask him.” 

Charlie enters, shakes hands with the ladies and 
nods to Jim. 

“ T’ve come to take you home, mafer. Something 
gone wrong with the boiler, I believe. Kitchen fire 
out, and no dinner in prospect. That’s a nice 
greeting for a hungry young man, isn’t it?” 

“ My dear boy, why didn’t they send for me?” 
Mrs. Smith rises slowly from her chair; “ but, 
indeed, I don’t know that I should have been of 
any use. That range would drive any housekeeper 
to despair.” 

“ Have you ever taken the trouble to understand 
it?” queries Miss Saunders sternly. ‘“ Probably 
your cook does not take the trouble to keep the 
flues clean.” 

“You ought to have an Eagle range !” chirps 
Mrs. Jones; “it is such a comfort—mever goes 
wrong—and the water literally boiling in the taps !” 

“ Well, fortunately there is cold mutton in the 
larder” —Mrs. Smith good-humouredly beams upon 
the company; “so you won’t starve, Charlie. 
What should we do without the cold mutton !” 

“You should rather ask what we should do with 
it!” laughs Mrs. Jones. “ Edward won’t touch it, 
and I’ve such difficulty in thinking of nice new 
ways to do it up.” 

“Don’t be in such a hurry, Charlie”—Kitty plants 
herself in front of him; “cold mutton will keep, 
and without a fire there will be no potatoes to 
spoil. We want your opinion about a London 
garden—for us, you know.” 

** A mere sink of money,” says Charlie succinctly. 
“The slugs would eat what the smuts have spared. 
A fresh recreation-ground for cats.” 

“Why,” she opens her eyes, “you’ve quite a 
charming little garden—not ten minutes from here !” 

“T was speaking of your garden”—he looks at her 
demurely ; “mine gets some attention.” Maud 
chuckles. “He is thinking of the indiarubber !” 
she says to herself. 

“A tennis-lawn wouldn’t be bad,” says Jim, 
“ but flowers are rot.” 

“There are such nice public tennis-courts now,” 
says Kitty, cheerfully forgiving Charlie. ‘There 
was a beauty in the enclosed grounds opposite 
those houses we saw to-day—we might join the 
club. We should get to know our neighbours.” 

Lilian in the distance sighs. “Just what Z 
should strive to avoid!” she murmurs. “ Kitty has 
such democratic tastes! Fancy thinking it a doon 
to know Tom, Dick, and Harry !” 

Before Violet can reply Mr. Brown enters the 
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is our au- 


room holding Ruth, the baby, by the hand. He 
greets his guests genially. Then, absently accept- 
ing a cup of lukewarm tea from his wife, he looks 
down at her smilingly. 

“Well, wife, I believe I have found the very 
place for us. Good sunny rooms with a south 
aspect; a tidy bit of garden; capital kitchen 
premises. I had half an hour to spare, and I ran 
round to South-Western Crescent y 

An instantaneous clamour arrests the speaker. 
“That dreadful, dull place!” “So out of the 
way!” “Not a soul would come and see us 
there!” “What will Philip say when he comes 
home from college if we bury ourselves there?” 
When Mrs. Brown’s voice can be heard above the 
din, she says patiently : 

“T think, dear, you forget: those houses are a 
little old-fashioned. They have no bath-room, and 
that means the work of another servant.” 

He laughs good-naturedly. “I confess I didn’t 
think of that. The suitable house is not so easily 
found as one would think.” 

‘What a pity you aren’t rich, papa, and then 
we could build a House Beautiful !” 

“Even then, Kitty, my lass, there would bea 
flaw somewhere. We must be content with the 
attainable. Well, I see nothing for it, but that we 
start a home parliament for the harmonious dis- 
cussion of the whole question. But while we shall 
endeavour to secure all essentials, we must be 
prepared to sacrifice some fancies. What says my 
little Ruth ?” 

“T want what daddy wants,” says the child, 
cuddling up to him. 

“Then I have one ally already !” 

“*Darkening counsel by words without know- 
ledge,” mutters Uncle Gregory. “In our day, 
Tom, our parents’ decisions were law. We had 
but to obey.” 

“Our day is past, Gregory.” Mr. Brown lays a 
kind hand on his brother’s shoulder. “The young 
ones shall have a voice in our debates. And you 
will give us the benefit of your experience, ladies ?” 
He turns to the visitors, who are taking leave. “I 
must quote from the Wise Man too: ‘Without 
counsel purposes are disappointed, but in the 
multitude of counsellors they are established.’ ” 

The callers assent readily, and discuss days and 
hours as they move to the door. 

*T know how it will be ;” Lilian turns a graceful 
neck and looks at her cousin with blue-eyed resig- 
nation. “If papa gets his way, everything will be 
discussed ! They will be laying out our dress 
allowance (Mrs. Jones had only #15 when she 
was a girl) and settling the amount of our pocket- 
money. Miss Saunders, who is an advocate for 
rational dress, will probably worry us into wearing 
divided skirts.” 

* Never mind ; you will look an adorable martyr, 
dear.” Violet runs after her uncle and passes her 
hand through his arm. 

“Uncle Tom, may I come to the committee 
meetings too, as a listener ?” 





The above little sketch illustrates the kind of 
difficulty that arises in every household, and it is 
with a view to throwing a little light on kindred 
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perplexities that we here invite our readers to join 
our “ Committee of the Whole House.” Suitable 
subjects for discussion will occur to everyone. The 
care of the little ones ; home versus school edu- 
cation; kitchen requirements; the clothing 
question ; the relations between mistress and maid ; 
useful new books bearing on household matters ; 


WHOLE HOUSE. 


home amusements ; how to brighten the invalid’s 
life ; careers for our boys and girls; the man’s 
needs ; the dinner-table ; the sick-room—-on these 
and all else that concerns the welfare of the Home 
debate is invited and questions will be welcomed, 
for, as Bacon says, “the help of good counsel is that 
which setteth business straight.” 





Wiben the Lights are Lit. 


S the season draws round again for the lighted 
lamps and the closed curtains, and as we are 
all agreed that wholesome amusement should 

find a place in every home circle, some puzzles by 
a skilled hand are here given for solution. 


Puzz_eE No. I. 


Cut off my head and tail, and I shall stand for aye ; 
Behead me and transpose, and I’m a long, long day; 
Cut off my tail, and then I’m ‘ separate,” poor me! 
And all those words will rhyme: my whole runs out to 


sea, 
L. T. 


Puzz_e No. II. 


first is in wicket, but not in bat ; 

second in kitten, but not in cat; 

third and fourth in Mount Skiddaw ; 
fifth in Marjorie, not in Daw ; 

My sixth and seventh you'll find in rhyme ; 
My eighth is always there in time ; 

The rest of the letters in bird’s-nest see, 
There are five to choose and the middle is T. 
These thirteen letters name a town 

Where prices go up and goods go down. 


My 
My 
My 
My 


L. T. 


Puzz_e No. III. 


Iam an ancient city. Cut off my head and tail and I 
am a goddess. Transpose me and I am a command. 
Transpose me, omitting one letter, and I am a covering, the 
rejected letter expressing the name of an insect. Take my 
last three letters and add my capital as the final, and I am 
a superlative adjective, while the remaining letters give a 


pronoun in the third person. 
Le Bi 


THE DRAWBACK TO 


IV. 

My first is in bridge, but not in brook ; 
My second in leaf, but not in book ; 

My third in negro, but not in black ; 
My fourth is in George, but not in Jack ; 
From a Russian river cut out the middle, 
And that will serve to finish the riddle, 
And give an important river’s name, 

A mighty river of world-wide fame. 


Puzz_e No. 


A COMPETITION IN PHOTOGRAPHS. 


Two prizes will be given—the first of Five Guineas and 

the second of Two Guineas—for the best photograph of 

A FAMILY GROUP ; 
and also similar prizes for the best 

LANDSCAPE or SCENE 
taken by any amateur. Our readers will many of them be 
reviewing the results of their year’s work, and may be glad 
to select and send the best they have achieved. 

The photograph in each case must be certified as the 
sender’s own work ; it must have been taken by the amateur 
himself, and also developed, printed, toned, and fixed by 
himself ; it must be mounted, and on the back of each one 
the following should be written out, and signed by some 
responsible person : 

1 hereby certify that this photograph is the sole work of 

ITI IIIINLs isi ale eiechcce deoatiabenbaeganeabibdan yibubdtlade 
(Address) SRE © eee eee eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeseeeeeee® 


BE i Riinaianinainrenecnndisncitiiniaiadiiadianiaendidiindicaae 


The Prize Photographs will be reserved for reproduction 
and publication if that appears expedient. Others will be 
returned, provided stamps are sent ; or distributed in some 
useful manner. 

All photographs should be sent in by the first of January. 


EGGS: A DIALOGUE. 


Speakers: Two poor Gentlewomen in London lodgings. 


First GENTLEWOMAN. 


Breakfast Time: 1 think we'll have boiled eggs, dear. 
Dinner Time : 1 think we'll have fried eggs, dear. 

Tea Time: 1 think we'll have poached eggs, dear. 
Supper Time: 1 think we'll have eggs beaten up, dear. 


SECOND GENTLEWOMAN, 


Bed Time : Eggs are nice, but they always remain —— 
eggs, dear. 








Varieties, 


Sir John Lubbock on Anthropology.—A curious anecdote 
was told by Sir John Lubbock at the Anthropological Sec- 
tion of the British Association at Oxford. He wished to 
illustrate the importance of anthropological science, not only 
in regard to remote prehistoric times, but also in regard to 
the customs and usages of the human family in remote re- 
gions and among our own contemporaries. <A case was lately 
decided in India in favour of a primitive hill tribe. The 
court was crowded with natives, who, on the decision being 
announced, all put up their hands to the tips of their noses, 
an attitude expressing defiance and contempt among our- 
selves, but among these Indians intended as a demonstration 
of gratitude and respect towards the young English civilian 
who was the judge in the case! The importance of Anthro- 
pology is shown, not only by the prosperity of the Anthropo- 
logical Society in London, but by its now also being placed 
as a separate section in the British Association. Of this new 
section the President was Sir William Flower, of the South 
Kensington Museum, and the Vice-presidents included Pro- 
fessor Max Miiller, Sir John Evans, Professor Sayce, and 
Dr. Tylor. No section, not even the Geological, was so 
popular and crowded as the new section of ** Anthropology.” 
The nine original sections are now, by subdivision of the 
Biol gical sections, increased to twelve. 


Fine Arts Commissioners.—A correspondent asks for the 
names of the Fine Arts Commissioners. We turn to that 
universal provider of information, Whitaker’s Almanack, 
and for the first time we are disappointed, no reference 
being found to that public body. It appears that during the 
passing of the Estimates, shortly before the adjournment of 
Parliament, the question was put to the First Commissioner 
of Works whether he could arrange to add a statue of Oliver 
Cromwell to those of the other historical personages whose 
statues now enrich the precincts of the House. Mr. 
Herbert Gladstone replied that the statues were selected in 
pursuance of recommendations by the ‘‘ Fine Arts Commis- 
sioners.” In their fourth report, a list of distinguished men 
recommended by a committee of that body included a 
separate schedule of names for which they were not unani- 
mous. Among these was Cromwell, the Lord Protector. 
William 111. was in the same category. His statue, how- 
ever, has since been placed in Westminster Hall. Probably 
honourable members, Mr. H. Gladstone said, would 
be glad to see a statue of Cromwell also. Who are 
the Fine Arts Commissioners? and which of them are the 
\bjectors? We are glad to observe that in the splendid 
volume on ‘* The Handwriting of the Kings and Queens of 
England,” by W. J. Hardy, Oliver Cromwell is not ex- 
cluded. 


Pearl-shelling in Torres Strait.—We learn from the 
«¢ Sydney Daily Telegraph ” that Thursday Island in Torres 
Strait is the centre of a great pearl-shelling industry. There 
are now about 4,500 permanent inhabitants on the island, 
where only some hundreds were found a few years ago. 
The Rev. W. Wyatt Gill informs us that in 1872, when he 
visited the island, there was not a soul there. Of the 4,500, 
not fewer than 800 are Japanese. The price demanded by 
divers was so large that it occurred to the agents of the com- 
pany to send for Japanese, whe were good divers and worked 
for small wages. Gradually the Japanese objected to work- 
ing for the benefit of middlemen, and began to work for 
themselves on co-operative principles. They now own 64 
boats of their own, the cost of each boat being about £500. 
The total number of boats is 230. One Australian firm, 
Clarke & Co., have 34 boats. Eight tons of shell is a 
good average. The law forbids small oysters being taken 
way, though the price of them is far larger for export. The 
pearls from bigger shells vary much in value. A pearl of 60 


grains may be worth from £700 to £1,000. One of Clarke’s 
boats got this year 8 tons of shell, worth £60 per ton, and 
pearls worth altogether abeut £2,000. In many parts of 
Australasia the pearl-shells abound, and a chain runs from 
West Australia, and another from Queensland, apparently 
all the way to New Guinea. The cyclones on some coasts 
make the fishing more perilous, and for the present Torres 
Strait is the favourite spot. 


Automatic Machines.—From being in use in ministering 
only to the pleasure of customers, and the profit of share- 
holders in the companies owning patent automatic machines, 
they have lately been turned to more useful account. At 
several stations where the crowd of applicants for working 
people’s early suburban trains was so great as to cause delay 
in starting, railway companies admit of return tickets being 
supplied by placing two pennies in the slot of machines. 
Besides chocolate or sweets, scent or other juvenile luxuries, 
one may also obtain postal letter-cards, paper and envelopes, 
pencils, and other useful articles. The use of the slot for 
cheap railway tickets is a real public convenience. 


Ruskin’s Estimate of English Shipbuilding. —In the re- 
print of one of his early works the venerable author has 
introduced some rather strong, and perhaps exaggerated 
remarks on the official ‘‘ naval construction” of our latter 
times. He says: ‘* The founding of the British navy, which 
it is well that the British boy-reader should be made clearly, 
however reluctantly, aware that we owe entirely to the 
French, Dutch, and Germans, and but for them, for aught 
we know, might have been to this day upsetting ourselves 
in wicker coracles, a sorrowful remnant of which ancestral 
habit is visible in our two great British distinctive naval 
performances, the loss of the Royal George and the Captain. 
No other nation is recorded in history as having sunk a ship 
of the line while it was being painted in the harbour, or sent 
one to sea which would turn bottom upwards in the first 
hard gale that struck it.” Certainly the civilian engineers 
are allowed to have their own way too much, without the 
practical counsel of naval men. 


Post-Office Report for 1893-4.—The fortieth Report of 
the Postmaster-General shows continued progress in the 
work of the greatest and best managed of all our public 
offices. The increase of letters is nearly 2} per cent. above 
the previous year. The number during the year ending 
March 31, 1893, was 2,853,534,000, an average of over 74 
to each person of the population. The proportion of letters 
delivered remains nearly the same, 85 per cent. for England 
and Wales, 9°1 per cent. for Scotland, and 59 for Ireland. 
Upwards of 29 per cent. are delivered in the London district 
post alone. Registered letters are about 3°2 per cent. The 
number of parcels registered shows an increase of 10°11 per 
cent. and amounted to 493,582 in number, or 45,349 above 
the previous year. Of the parcels dealt with during the 
year nearly 100,000 were re-issued to corrected addresses or 
returned to the senders. Many curious details are as usual 
given of the number of letters posted without addresses, some 
of them with cheques and bills. No less than 207,000 
registered letters could not be delivered for deficient addresses, 
a small improvement being recorded in this respect, there 
being 1,604 fewer than last year. The number of postal 
orders issued amounted in all to 57,232,989, an advance of 
642,271 over the previous year. The value of the orders 
was £21,768,793, being £423,640 advance over 1892-3. 


The Orleans Family.—-The death of the Comte de Paris, 
the representative of the French monarchical system, has 
made little impression in his own country. Except by the 
Orleanist party, his loss will be more felt in England, the 














land of his exile, and at Stowe, where he was a liberal and 
popular resident. He will be remembered on account of 
his simple and unostentatious life, and his intelligent appre- 
ciation of our national customs and institutions. If ever he 
had returned to France, as the successor of the old 
Bourbons, the adherents of the Comte de Chambord having 
withdrawn their support of “legitimacy” in favour of the 
younger House of Orleans, there is every reason to believe 
that under the Comte de Paris ‘‘ constitutional monarchy ” 
would have been introduced under happier auspices than 
in the days of Louis Philippe, his grandfather. The tragic 
leath of the Duc d’Orléans was in every way a sad 
calamity for France. He was one of the uncrowned kings 
of historic note, heirs of great families, trained for royal 
luties which they did not live to assume. 7% Marcellus erts. 
The Duchess of Orleans was one worthy of the position. 
After the flight of Louis Philippe, the courage with which 
the widowed mother took her son to witness the scene in 
the Republican Chamber, when the Orleanists were exiled, 
will long be remembered in history. The Comte de Paris 
lid not in after-life play a part worthy of such a mother. 
Some notable deeds are recorded of him, as when he and his 
brother served as volunteers in the army of the North, under 
McLennan, during the early part of the great Civil war in 
America. But in after-years the Orleanist claims were 
shown more frequently by unworthy arts and intrigues, as 
when General Boulanger was used as an ally. The Duc 
d’Aumale is the grandson of the old Orleans king who has 
come out with greatest renown in the history of the 
Republic. What may be the destiny of the House in the 
hands of the young Duc d’Orléans, time will show. His 
attempt to enter the French army as a private showed 
either an ambition or a patriotism worthy of former times. 
Love of England is strong in all the family, as well it may be, 
from gratitude for hospitable and kind consideration as well 
as relationship to our own royal family. 


An 0ld Problem.—In a fashionable boarding-school fifteen 
young ladies are to walk out every day for seven days, three 
ina row; but so arranged that during the seven days no 
two of the fifteen are to walk together ¢wice. It can de, aad 
has been done, but I have recently been told that there is a 
rule in some advanced arithmetic by which the problem can 
be worked out. Is it so?--E, LEA WILSON, 


Dame Europa’s School. From Messrs. Bennett of Salis- 
bury we have received some interesting details regarding 
this phenomenally successful political pamphlet alluded to 
in our recent article on ‘‘ Simpkins.” The first edition of 
500 copies was printed at Salisbury on October 21, 1870. 
The second edition of 500 copies appeared on November 17, 
but the demand for it was a surprise to the publishers, who 
had already partially distributed the type. Twelve days 
afterwards a thousand copies were printed, making the third 
edition ; and from then to February 1 fwen/y-seven further 
editions were issued, nine of them being of 2,000 copies 
each, and the last being of 5,000 copies. At this point the 
resources of the Salisbury office became unequal to the 
extraordinary demand, and an arrangement was made with 
Messrs. Spottiswoode & Co. to assist in the production. Before 
February 9 the London house had supplied 50,000 copies. 


Charles Landseer’s House.—The Society which preserves 
the memory of the dwelling-places or birthplaces of men 
famous in art, science, or literature, has many interesting 
tablets in London. But even in suburban districts the 
houses associated with distinguished names are often swept 
away. The house of Landseer in St. John’s Wood Road, 
about which many a story is on record, is doomed to dis- 
appear by the formation of the new railway which enters 
London near Lord’s cricket-ground. In Paris the same 
disappearance of sites even of recent celebrity, such as the 
house and studio of Meissonier, is caused by modern improve- 
ments. 


Indian Notables of our Times.—It is a splendid list 
which Lord Roberts of Candahar gives in his prefatory note 
to the volume of ‘‘ Addiscombe, its Heroes, and Men of 
Note.” ‘* The history of a school which has produced in the 
short time it was in existence such a number of really great 
men—men distinguished by the share they had ‘in the 
conquest and consolidation. of the Indian Empire ’—requires 
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no words of mine to commend it to the general public ; 
while for all old Addiscombe cadets like myself, this record 
of an institution to which we owe so much cannot fail to 
have a peculiar interest. We must always feel proud of 
having belonged to a school which has sent forth such men 
as Henry Lawrence, Eldred Pottinger, Arthur Cotton, 
Proby Cautley, Robert Napier, Henry Durand, John Jacob, 
Baird Smith, Harry Tombs, Henry Yule, and many others 
—not only soldiers, but administrators—who throughout 
their glorious careers did their duty with that singleness of 
heart and honesty of purpose for which the Anglo-Indian 
official is so justly conspicuous, and which have gained for 
Englishmen the respect and confidence of the people of 
India.” 


Professor Von Helmholtz.—The obituary of 1894 presents 
no name more illustrious than that of Von Helmholtz, the 
physiologist and natural philosopher of Prussia. His ap- 
pearance at the Tercentenary of the University of Edinburgh 
in 1884 will long be remembered, when he spoke on several 
occasions as the most distinguished representative of Con- 
tinental science. 


Water, Wealth of Fertilising.—In the ‘‘ Scottish Geo- 
graphical Magazine,” Dr. John Murray, treating of ‘‘ rainfall 
and river discharge throughout the world,” states the average 
of discharge by rivers as 762 tons of dissolved matter in 
every mile of water. Rivers of great turbidity, and under 
special conditions, as the Nile with its regular seasons, or 
the Australian Murray river with its slow course, contain 
dissolved and suspended material far in excess of that 
average. Hence the fertility of soils enriched by such 
deposits, and hence the probable wealth of the Australasian 
Irrigation colonies on the Murray and similar rivers. 


Female Members of the German Army.—There are at 
least seven women who are honorary colonels in the German 
Army. There is, first, the Empress, the Dowager Empress 
Frederick, the Queen of the Netherlands, Princess Frederick 
Charles, the Duchess of Saxe-Coburg, the Duchess of Con- 
naught, and our own Queen Victoria. The German Em- 
peror holds high rank in the English Army, but the dis- 
tinction which he most values is that of a British Admiral. 


Essays on Kindness to Animals.— On the occasion of the 
ceremony of distributing prizes at the Crystal Palace by the 
Duchess of Fife, assisted by the Duke of Fife, in a competi- 
tion for essays on kindness to animals, it was stated that 
no fewer than 83,000 essays had been written and examined. 
The competition was organised by the Royal Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, and was open to the 
children and pupil-teachers of all metropolitan schools. 


John Quincy Adams the Fourth. There are few families 
in America sustaining the old historical succession in 
greater fame than Quincy Adams of New England. In the 
obituary of this summer the death was noted of John Quincy 
Adams, at Boston, Massachusetts. His great-grandfather, 
grandfather, and father, each in turn were ministers at the 
Court of St. James. It was to the great-grandfather that 
George 111. made the courteous speech: ‘*I was the last 
to consent to the Independence of America, and I am the 
first to welcome the Minister of the United States.” John 
Adams, and John Quincy Adams, were the second and the 
sixth Presidents of the Republic. The representative of the 
family who lately passed away was the eldest son of Charles 
Francis Adams, and distinguished in his time like other 
members of the family who have played so large a part in the 
eventful history of the great Republic of the New world. 


Another Centenarian.—So numerous are the cases, 
thoroughly authenticated, of persons of both sexes reaching 
their hundredth year, that it seems strange to have doubted 
the fact, as was done by the late Mr. Thom. Of course, there 
are in history some fabulous cases, such as that of ‘*Old Parr ” 
and the ‘‘ Countess of Desmond,” but the reports of a special 
committee of the Medical Association leave no question as 
to the instances of great longevity being far from uncommon. 
It is true that there is only one case known to insurance 
offices, but if one is the ratio to the people who insure, this 
may imply a large number of centenarians in the same pro- 
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portion to the non-insured. During the year 1894, Mrs. 
Hobbs, widow of the late Captain Hobbs, of Barnaboy, 
King’s County, Ireland, attained her hundredth birthday. 
Her descendants number 112, and extend to the fifth gene- 
ration. During the day Mrs. Hobbs received numerous 
congratulatory telegrams, including a very gratifying one 
from H.R.H. the Duke of Cambridge, Commander-in-chief, 
referring to the fact that her husband had been a distinguished 
Waterloo officer, that her five sons had served the Crown, 
and that several of her grandsons were now so doing. Cap- 
tain Hobbs lived to a great age, and saw much service early 
in the century. He used to say that if he had not resigned 


his commission after Waterloo, he would by mere seniority 
have become a Field-Marshal long before any of the distin- 
guished veterans who bore that honoured title. 


An Interesting Relic.—Mrs. Colquhoun Grant, of Cal- 
cutta, has the Prayer-book from which her father, Arch- 
deacon Williams, according to his note on the title-page, 
read the funeral service over Sir Walter Scott. The book 
has been in the possession of the Williams family since 1723. 


Baroness Burdett-Coutts on Thrift and Industry.—A 
complaint was lately made to the Baroness by a ‘* House 
Painters’ Society ” in Highgate that stablemen in her em- 
ployment were using their spare time in painting the Brook- 
field stables. The Baroness replied that she regarded the 
interference with her stablemen as seeming to assume the 
authority of police courts. She thought that their working 
after their own duties were done, and thus adding something 
to their wages, was ‘‘ praiseworthy industry.” To endeavour 
to prevent such work, the Baroness said, ‘‘ would deprive 
every working man and woman in the country of the right 
to work out their own advancement by their own energy, 
and it would rob them of what the good old Radical prin- 
ciples in which I was brought up taught me to cherish through 
life—that birthright of personal liberty, under the law, in- 
herent in every Englishman, inalienable by king or com- 
moner.” 


American Public Libraries.—Mr. Greenwood’s records 
of free and of rate-supported libraries in England grow apace, 
but they are, as yet, far behind what our Transatlantic 
brethren can show. The New England States rank first, 
Massachusetts having 212 free public libraries, with 
2,700,000 volumes. New Hampshire comes next, with 42 
libraries and 175,000 books. Illinois ranks third, having 
also 42 libraries, which reckons only 130 volumes for each 
thousand people. Besides the rate-supported libraries, 
America is rich in free libraries, the gift of individual 
citizens of munificence. Chicago leads the way, having 
two libraries, the first of John Crerar, £600,000, and that 
of W. N. Newberry, £400,000; New York has the Astor 
library, founded with £400,000, Baltimore that of George 
Peabody, of £300,000, and another by Enoch Pratt, 
£250,000. Dr. Rush of Philadelphia left £300,000 for the 
free library there, and our countryman, Andrew Carnegie, 
who has been so generous to Edinburgh and other Scottish 
towns, has endowed Pittsburg with a free library of 
£220,000. The increase of libraries in the States is in 
keeping with the success and magnitude of the common 
school system. Except among the most recent immigrants 
there are no ‘‘ illiterates ” of native growth, as in Ireland 
and the great cities of England. 


Encke’s Comet.—Encke’s periodical comet will probably 
become visible again in the course of the present month, al- 
though it will not make its nearest approach to the Sun until 
February. When nearest the Sun, it approaches him within 
a distance somewhat less than that of the nearest planet, 
Mercury ; whenYarthest from him, somewhat less than that 
of Jupiter, so that it must frequently pass near some of the 
large army of small planets, whilst it has on several occa- 
sions come within a comparatively small distance of Mercury, 
thereby enabling astronomers to determine the mass of that 
planet by the effects of its attraction upon the motion of the 
comet. A very remarkable result of another kind was 


detected by Encke from a continued and _ persevering 
discussion of its length of period at successive returns. 
This was that the period in question was becoming shorter 
by a fraction of a day at each return, so that whereas it 
amounted to 1211°8 days in 1819, it was only 1210°2 days 
in 1865, the year in which Encke died. The most probable 
cause of this diminution appeared to him to be due to the 
action of a resisting medium in some part. of the space 
through which the comet was moving, checking its onward 
motion and bringing it constantly a little nearer the Sun, so 
that it would accomplish its orbital journey in a slightly 
shorter time at each revolution. His elaborate investigations 
seemed to bear this out in such a way that little doubt was 
felt as to the adequacy and correctness of the explanation. 
But, strange to say, since his death it has been found 
necessary to abandon it. A diminution of this kind, if 
produced by a resisting medium, must be both regular and 
uniform. But after 1868 its amount was found to have 
decreased to about the half of what it was before ; and it has 
since continued at this shorter rate. Theory is at present 
baffled to account for the change, the fact of which imparts 
additional interest to continued accurate observation of the 
comet’s motions. Plausible as the resisting medium ex- 
planation seemed, there was the further difficulty that no 
similar effect could be shown to be acting upon the motions 
of any other comet. It has been suggested that those of 
Encke’s may he affected by the attraction of some of the 
small planets which it approaches in the outer part of its 
orbit. Such effect, though small on account of their very 
diminutive size compared with those of the other planets, may 
be appreciable on the much smaller mass of the comet. 


Astronomical Notes for November.—The Sun rises on 
the 1st day at 6h. 56m. in the morning and sets at 4h. 32m. 
in the evening ; on the 15th he rises at 7h. 20m. and sets at 
4h. 9m. The Moon will be in First Quarter at 3h. 16m. on 
the evening of the 5th; Full at 7h. 49m. on the morning of 
the 13th; in Last Quarter at 2h. 8m. on the morning of the 
20th ; and New at 8h. 54m. on that of the 27th. She will 
be in apogee or farthest from the Earth about 10 o’clock on 
the night of the 4th, and in perigee or nearest us at 8 o’clock 
in the evening on the 16th. The only special phenomenon 
of importance due during this month is a transit of Mercury 
over the Sun’s disc which will take place on the evening of 
the roth; only the beginning of it will be visible in this 
country, as the planet will make its ingress on the disc about 
4 minutes before 4 o’clock and the Sun will set at Greenwich 
at 16 minutes after 4, but the whole will be visible over the 
greater part of the American continent. 

The first time that Mercury was seen on the Sun was on 
November 7, 1631, when it was observed by Gassendi at 
Paris. One which occurred on the same day in 1677 was 
observed from beginning to end by Halley when at St. 
Helena, and the observation led him to suggest transits of 
Venus when at more distant intervals she comes into similar 
positions as the best means of determining the distance of 
the Sun, Venus coming then nearer to us than any other 
planet ever does. Whenever a transit of Mercury takes 
place another follows it in the same month, 46 years after- 
wards ; but five others occur between. This planet will be 
at greatest western elongation from the Sun on the 27th of the 
present month, during the latter part of which it wi‘) be visible 
before sunrise. Venus is still to be seen for a short time in the 
morning, and will be in close conjunction with Mercury on 
the 12th ; but she will cease to be visible before the end of 
the month, being in superior conjunction with the Sun on 
the 3oth. Mars rises now before sunset in the constellation 
Pisces ; on the 11th he will be on the meridian at 10 o’clock 
in the evening, and on the 25th at 9; on the night of the 
10th he will be very near the moon. Jupiter is in Gemini; 
he rises at the beginning of the month about 8 o’clock in 
the evening, and at the end of it about half-past 5. Saturn 
is now becoming visible again in the morning, being situated 
in the eastern part of the constellation Virgo. The Leonids 
or mid-November meteors will be due on the night of the 
14th ; but it is not likely that any considerable number will 
be seen on the present occasion.—w. T. LYNN. 





